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AN EXPERIENCE 


BY J. W. 


HE fact of Colo- 
rado possessing 
good roads and an 
abundance of 


game makes cy- 
cling peregrina- 
tions into the 


mountains, in 
quest of the wary 
inhabitants there- 
of,a most fascin- 
ating enjoyment. 
While I known of hundreds of 
sportsmen going duck hunting or rabbit 
shooting on their wheels, yet there are 
comparatively few who ever deign to en- 
ter the recesses of the mountain canons 
after game. 

Last September I was one of a party of 
two (my companion being Fred Westland 
of Cheyenne) which was spending a week 
of rusticating in that sylvan retreat, Estes 

’ark. We had taken our wheels with us, 
and, in order to be prepared for game, we 
each carried a take-down rifle securely 
fastened to the upper bar of our wheels. 
Fred carried a 38.55 Stevens, while I had 
a 40-70 Marlin, in addition toa camera, 
which I always take on such a trip. 

We had had plenty of sport with squir- 
rels, grouse, jackrabbits and other varie- 
ties of smaller game to be found in the 
park,and had about come to the point 
where we thirsted for the sight of a 
grizzley,a deer or some more dignified 
animal. Being camped at Lamb’s ranch, 


have 
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CARSON, 


lying at the foot of Long's Peak, we had 
full opportunity to satisfy our longing 
for trout, which we had three times a day 
and in sufficient quantities to make us 
stale on the diet if we were so inclined. 
One day, while seated at Lamb's hospita- 
ble hearth swapping adventures, our 
host broke out with: 

“Boys, did I hear 
awhile ago?” 

“Yes; where can we go to find one? 


you say grizzley 


we both answered, almost simultane- 
ously, 
Without saying a word Mr. Lamb 


caught us both by the arm and led us 
out tothe front gate, where opened ap 
the beautiful picture of scenery surround- 
ing us on all sides. He pointed to the 
west and said: 


“See that long, bare mountain? Well, 
a friend of mine saw three grizzlies 


on the side of that last week, but as he 
was without even a revolver he had to re- 
turn to the park without taking a shot.” 
That decided our course at once. We 
“would get an early start in the morning 
and go after those grizzlies or any others 
that might chance to cross our path. We 
were actually excited, and in “counting 
noses” found that we had each lost a bear. 
At5 o'clock the following morning we 
breakfasted on trout, hot rolls (as only 
they are made at Lamb's), honey and 
coffee and, after carefully surveying our 
wheels and luggage, were off in the di- 
rection of Sprague’s, some ten miles 
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across the park. And that ride across 
Estes Park in the early morn-— will I ever 
forget it! The stalwart sentinels of 
mountain peaks past which we rode, slop- 
ing gently into the garden spot of ver- 
dant green; the gritty, firm surface of 


that paradise seeming to lend wings toy 


our steeds as we coasted down from 
Lamb's into the beautiful parkland be- 
low. On we sped with no effort (for it 
was down grade), past herds of cattle out 
taking their morning meal; past rocky 
crevices and picturesque glens; shady 
nooks, mountain streams and shimmer- 
ing lake; on, on, until we had coasted out 
into the center of the beautiful park, car- 
peted with green and surrounded with 
nature’s most inviting charms. No band 
of music ever welcomed hero home with 
more gusto than did the birds of Estes 
ark invite us into their summer home 
on that glorious morning. 

But I am getting so twisted up with 
nature that I will lose the thread of my 
story if I do not mind. We arrived at 
Sprague’s at 8, took a drink of milk and 
were soon off. By following Mr. Sprague's 
directions it was not hard to get started 
onthe right trail forthe scene of our 
hunt, which we found to be the famous 
Flat Top Mountain, separating Estes Park 
from Grand Lake. At 100'’clock we found 
ourselves} scaling the steep side and a 
little later, while Fred was resting against 
a tree he thought he heard a crackling 
sound down to our right. The trail was 
a rocky one, and it was only at places 
that we were enabled to ride. A steep 
canon opened up to our right, which 
seemed an ideal place for bear, while to 
our left towered the lofty mountain which 
we [were} ascending. Seeing Fred dis- 
mount, lat once did the same, and _ pro- 
ceeded to peel my Marlin for use. The 
thought that we might have come so un- 
expectedly onto game did not surprise me, 
for we had been traveling quietly with- 
out even saying a word for a mile or 
more, 

Fred had dropped his wheel in the trail 
and advanced stealthily, so I knew some- 
thing was up, and took every precaution 
to be prepared for Bruin should he be 
intercepted. Following behind about 100 
feet, I had a good opportunity to get in 
a second shot should his fail, and as the 
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crackling sound ahead continued I felt 
sure we would have an experience with 
some lord of the mountain soon. 

The next instant we were thunderstruck 
to see coming up the mountain side al- 
most toward us and not 500 feetaway two 
full-grown mountain lions. They were 
dodging around rocks, behind ledges and 
acting in a most peculiar manner. They 
seemed to be playing tag with one 
another, and had evidently become so in- 
‘erested in the sport that they had for- 
gotten about danger. In their circular 
ramble, one after the other, they gradual- 
ly approached nearer to where we 
crouched, and as they did so we noticed 


that the one in advance carried some- 


Vthing in its mouth, which we afterward 


discovered to be a grouse, and was being 
pursued by the other. [couldn't wait to 
saya word to Fred, but, kneeling at the side 
ofa rock which afforded a substantial 
wun rest, I took aim and was about to fire 
when I heard Fred's rifle crack and at the 
same time saw the meat fly out of the 
first cat's mouth. Immediately there be- 
gan such a “spitting” and snarling as 
was never seen before, the wounded an- 
imal making off in my direction and the 
the other sneaking away across the canon. 
It gave mean excellent opportunity for 
a shot, and as I was fully prepared, I 
blazed away, having held on the head. 
Instenily my prize gave a bound for- 
ward, and stumbled, but was up again 
and off, seeming, though, to travel with 
difficulty. Fred was on his feet in an in- 
stant,and ran toward the canon which 
the lion seemed bent on reaching. I 
started after Fred, all the time looking 
fora chance to shoot again, when I was 
stopped by the uplifted hand of my com- 
rade, and almost immediately thereafter 
he advanced a few paces and placed a 
ball in the animal’s heart, which silenced 
it for good. 


It proved to be a male weighing about 
125 pounds and measured eighty inches 
from tip of nose to tip of tail, about one- 
third the length being tail. It was just 
12 o'clock when we had finished the task 
of skinning the animal, the work consum- 
ing three-quarters of an hour. In this I 


want tosay that there is quite a knack, and 
the experience which I had previously 
had aided me considerably. 


: 
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Fred's first shot entered the mouth 
at the corner of the left side and tore 
through the opposite cheek, while my 
bullet went through the left lung and 
tore a hole in the side of the animal into 
which I could almost place my hand. 
The flesh of the cat family is not so firm 
as in other game animals, as most of my 
sportsmen friends will admit, and they 
are therefore much more easily killed 
than bear or even deer. 

We felt that we deserved the lunch 
which we brought after the exciting ex- 
periences of the past couple of hours, and 
carried the skin down the canon to a 
point where an immense rock offered 
shade from the rays of the noon-day sun 
and which stood between our resting 
place on the grass and a cool stream. 
Across from us towered an almost per- 
pendicular wall of rock interrupted in its 
smooth exterior surface by crevices and 
ledges, which afforded ideal haunts for 
wild game. 

After lunch I set my camera upon the 
big rock which arose between us and the 
rushing mountain stream and with my 
long focus lens was able to secure some 
fine shots of the country below us. While 
thus engaged I was amazed to see a lion 
of immense proportions appear on a 
ledge in the opposite mountain wall, not 
more than seventy-five feet distant. He 
emerged from ahole inthe rock, which 
we afterward discovered was his den, and 


which amelled so “catty” that we could 
hardly endure a close acquaintance with 
it. His catship came leisurely out and 
aftera careful survey of his immediate 
surroundings licked his paw and lay 
down. Iducked my head behind the rock 
as soon as I saw the mighty prize and 
after cautioning Fred to remain quiet, 
focused my camera carefully and set it 
on the rock for a picture. The click of 
the shutter resounded harshly, so atiil 
did we remain, and “felis concolor” heard 
it, for he immediately arose and glanced 
around, his eyes finally falling on me as 
Larose to take down the camera. Fred 
grabbed his rifle but it was toolate. The 
“cat” switched his tail and aneaked to-his 
hole, leaving us only with the recollec- 
tion of as grand a scene as I ever expect 
to see again take place even in the wild- 
est part of the Rockies. 

We packed our skin and started for 
Sprague’s, where we remained for a few 
days. 

I have many relics in my collection 
of game animals, but there are two 
which stand out paramount in interest to 
the others the rug made from the lion 


killed on that hunt, and the photo which 
I took of the magnificent specimen men- 
tioned as he stretched himself in peace 
and silence only seventy-five feet from 
my hiding place. 
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AN INCIDENT 


OF THE ‘70s. 


BY CONEJOS. 


ES, I have been in 
some pretty tight 
squeezes in my 
time,” said the 
frontiersman, as 
he stroked his 
chin and gazed in- 
tently into the fire, 
which, encour- 
aged by a few 
small logs, crack- 
led and blazed 

brilliantly, illuminating the room with a 

lurid bright light. “But none of them 

ever excelled the tight corner in which 

Jose Avila found himself many years ago 

when, surrounded by a band of Apaches, 

he sacrificed his life and those of his wife 
and daughter, to satisfy the bloodthirsty 
desires ofthe Apaches. It wasduring the 
spring of 1870, while engaged in trade and 
speculation at Magdalena, in the state of 

Sonora, Old Mexico, that I became ac- 

quainted with one of the most daring 

massacres ever perpetrated, and my 
blood runs cold and my heart stands 
still when I think of the occurence. 

“IT was then a young man, ambitious 
and full of the necessary nerve to make a 
bold adventure but spice to the every-day 
incidents of life. [was engaged in the bro- 
kerage business, handling old silver and 
silver bullion and speculating in pearls 
from the Gulf of Lower California and 
opals from Central Mexico. While thus 
engaged at Magdalena I made my home 
at the house of a Mexican whose respect- 
ability and honor were proverbial with 
his people. Don Jose Avila, for that was 
his name, was 3) years old, and had 
served as an officer under Juarez during 
the wars of Maximillion. He was short 
two fingers on his lelf hand, severed by a 
sword in the hand of a French cavalry- 
man at the battle of Cerro Borego, while 
his forehead bore a scar, the result of a 
well-aimed bullet at Puebla. His family 
consisted of his wife, son, Miguel, about 
23 years old, and daughter, Dolores, some 


years younger than her brother. The 
latter was a handsome girl full of affec- 
tion and possessed of a nature as simple 
as the free and unencumbered life which 
she led. 

“It was, I will confess, her presence 
within that household which led me to 
choose her father’s house as my place of 
abode in preference to any other, during 
my occasional stay in that little semi- 
tropical Mexican city. The members of 
that household were refined and exclu- 
sive and if I made love to Dolores within 
six months of our acquaintance it was in 
a very cautious and exclusive way. Bus- 
iness affairs were ina prosperous state. 
I was little afraid but that good behavior, 
good clothes, a fair appearance of piety 
and a daily increase of money would 
make my entrance as a member of the 
family circle easy. For, let me here state, 
Thad made upmy mind that I would 
live and die in Sonora, and that the place 
of my choice would be Magdelena. My 
reasons for so doing were these: I liked 
the climate, and the people very well, 
and being of a romantic turn of mind, I 
seemed to see in the face of every brown 
Mexican a lenient descendent of the Mon- 
tezumas and in every white Spaniard the 
direct relative of Cortez, Sandoval or Al- 
varado. 

“The Avila’s were pure blooded Span- 
iards, quite proud but good people of 
genius and education. Their son wasa 
promising youth, and Dolores was a 
most lovable girl, one in ten thousand 
for all that makes a good woman. She 

vas, moreover, a very neat housewife, 
a musician and could sing very well. 
Her people were not rich but they were 
good people, and when at last I con- 
cluded that the climate and the surround- 
ings in Mexico were all that [could de- 
sire, to these I added the fact that I was 
deeply in love with Don Avila’s daughter, 
which fact gave a bright coloring to all 
Mexico and everything Mexican. So 
completely had I reconciled myself to 
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things around me that I had fully made 
up my mind to forget my own country, 
my people, and live and die among the 
dark-skinned people of the Southwest. 
I stood very well with them and felt hap- 
py that I was tolive and die as one of 
their class. I mastered the Spanish lan- 
guage, and to make things still more 
pleasant for myself and new friends, I 
became a neophite under Padre Jose Car- 
rillos, and after six months’ instructions 
I made declaration of faith and was bap- 
tised a Catholic, which, fora Presbyter- 
ian born in New England, was a very 
wide departure from early teachings 
which were, by the way, very severe in 
condemnation of such a step. I was, 
however, quite moderate in my views and 
believed that if such a change as that 
taken led to perdition, even life ina sul- 
phurous climate with such people as the 
Avilas could be made very agreeable. 
I felt quite soul content in the realization 
that I could see in the future a very hap- 
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central Arizona and in the short apace of 
seven weeks they gathered $200,000 in gold 
from off the surface of the bare rocky in- 
cline of the mountain—returning to 
Mexico with almost $100,000 in specie, 
greenbacks, gold nuggets and gold 
dust. Upon his return to Magdalena with 
this amount of suddenly acquired wealth 
he became even a greater hero amongst 
his neighbors than ever before, and true 
to his Spanish nature he was ambitious 
to increase his accumulations to at least 
$1,000,000 before he gave up the country 
in which he shared the proceeds of recent 
discovery. His American partner in the 
great find on Antelope Peak was John 
Peebles, long afterward known as the 
keeper of a public house in Wickenburg, 
Arizona. Peebles encouraged him to re- 
turn, which he prepared todo. At this 
time I was absent from Magdalena, hav- 
ing been called on a business journey to 
the City of Colima, and while I was 
absent Jose Avila settled upon the unwise 


“DON JOSE RAISED HIS HEAVY DRAGOON PISTOL.” 


py home in Mexico with Dolores as my 
wife and a fair share of this worlds goods 
around us. It was all well worth striving 
for, and in looking back I can truthfully 
say that I believe that I was at that time 
one of the happiest men on earth. My 
business was good and my trade rela- 
tions extended over the national border 
into Arizona which at that time was be- 
coming the field to which those thirsty 
for gold and gain looked with avidity 
and hope. 

My friend, Jose Avila, having made a 
journey into that country with a stock of 
merchandise, disposed of the same at an 
enormous profit and to this a piece of 
seemingly good fortune befell him, for he 
was one of the four who made discovery 
of a rich gold field on Antelope Peak in 


resolution of returning to Arizona and of 
taking his wife, son and daughter, to- 
gether with two score peons, his intention 
being to settle at Weaver Flat, which lies 
at the foot of Antelope Peak, about thirty- 
five miles northeast of the Old Vulture 
mine. Here he would establish a small 
fort and trading post and prepare to de- 
velop the enormously rich gravel bed 
that lay along the mountain side. 

“The entire party passed northward 
into Arizona, crossed the Gila River and 
forded Salt River, near where Phoenix 
now stands, and continued northward to- 

rard Antelope Peak. When out on the 
plains of the Hassayampa, not far from 
the Agua Fria, the party of Jose Avila 
was attacked by a band of 200 Apaches. 
Their horses and mules were captured 
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and a life and death struggle took place 
around the wagons. The Mexican servi- 
dors were soon overcome by numbers 
and the fight fell upon Don Jose and his 
son and two white Spaniards of the party. 
For seven hours the scene of blood con- 
tinued until the two Spaniards and young 
Avila were slain, and seeing that death 
to him was certain and capture and deg- 
radation the fate of his wife and daugh- 
ter, Don Jose, in a fit of desperation, 
raised his heavy dragoon pistol and put 
to death his wife and daughter Dolores 
by shooting each through the heart. 
“ Then, armed with two loaded Spencer car- 
bines and two dragoon pistols, he faced 
his savage enemies and fell, shot through 
the head, after he had slain more than a 
score of the bloodthirsty devils around 
him. After Avila had fallen the train of 
wagons, together with all the merchan- 
dise, was seized. Then the bodies of the 
slain were piled together, mesquite wood 
thrown upon them and the entire pile 
set on fire and consumed. 

“Upon my return to Magdalena the 
news of the awful tragedy came to my 
knowledge and, with a party of well- 
armed friends, we hurried northward into 
Arizona, reaching the accursed and fatal 
spot where the massacre had taken place. 
The distorted wagon tires and irons, 
chains and twisted gun-barrels lay scat- 
tered around, while the white, calcined 
bones lay heaped where spread a pile of 
ashes. There was nothing by which I 


could distinguish the bones of one from 
another. Some distance from the pile of 
charred bones lay the skeletons of more 
than thirty Apache warriors who had 
fallen in the fight. As I looked upon 
these ghastly remains a thrill of satisfac- 
tion filled my breast, knowing that they 
fell by the hand of Avilla and his asso- 
ciates. The coyotes, the mountain lions 
and the vultures had eaten every vestige 
of flesh from the bones, leaving grim 
tokens for us to gaze upon. With care 
and reverence the charred bones of my 
Mexican sweetheart and her friends were 
put into bags and we carried them back 
to Magdalena, giving them burial in a 
Christian manner. 

“Such a grim and bloody event, cut- 
ting down, as it did, those on whom my 
hopes of earthly happiness were built, 
placed me for some time in a quandary 
as to what was best for metodo. I no 
longer saw Mexico with the same eyes as 
formerly. I had accumulated some 
wealth, but my arrangements having 
thus been broken up by the tragedy on 
the Hassayampa I was left in doubt 
about my course for the future. In vain 
did my friends strive to have me forget 
my recent loss and push on in the pros- 
perity that was upon me. Even Padre 
Jose would daily visit me to cheer and 
encourage, ever pointing out the short- 
ness and uncertainty of human life and 
calling to my mind that the worthy dead 
would in a higher life meet again.” 


With Shot-Gun Seasoning. 


*Twas Christmas eve. 


With itching hand, 


The good old colored brother, 
A turkey, nice and fat, had planned 
To get some way or other. 
The farmer hid within his shed 
And not without good reason: 
He peppered the thief with salt and said 
“ The compliments of the season.” 


BLACK CANON OF THE GUNNISON, 


Showing bird's-eye view of the Curricanti Needle. 
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A WET MOUNTAIN LEGEND. 


BY WALTER M. WOLFE, 


EULAH! Resting 
on the feet of the 
everlasting hills 
and looking east- 
ward toward the 
desert and the ris- 
ing sun, itis an 
Avalon amid the 
worry and bustle 
of a fretful world. 
Its orchards 
bloom bear, 
its lucerne fields grow green, then pur- 
ple, then are mown regardless of the 

anger of the summer sun. Laving its 
shaded walks, its velvet lawns, idly, mus- 
ically, happily wandering, is the St. 

Charles. No wonder that the crystal 
stream is reluctant to pass the rugged 
gateway that hastens it on through arid 
sands and sage-brush, wastes and un- 
kept farms to the muddy and polluted 
Arkansas. 

Back of Beulah are the Delectable 
Mountains. They are not called by that 
name today, but that is what they were 
known as ages ago, before the pale-face 
marred Colorado with tens of thousands 


of scarred and poc-marked excrescences 
that are named “prospect holes,” but are, 
in reality, the graves of as many blasted 
hopes. Up the Delectable Mountains, for 
five thousand feet from base to cloud- 
capped crest, grow lordly pines and, 
shaded by these forest monarchs, vis- 
tas carpeted with fragrant phlox and 
many-tinted columbine, with nodding 
salvias and mosses ankle deep. The loit- 
erer stops to absorb the panorama spread 
before him, Eastward, away in the noon- 
day glare, is the desert and, further yet, 
the haze and smoke of Pueblo and Bes- 
semer; further, even further, stretch the 
great plains that gently incline toward 
the Father of Waters. Thrilled at the 


matchless prospect he wonders 


“Unto what good end 
All this toil and traffic tend, 
And why all men cannot be 
Free from care and free from pain 
And the sordid love of gain 
And as indolent as he.” 


The air is filled with life giving per- 
fume of balsam. From tree to tree flits 
the speckle-plumaged grouse. Even the 
doe and the new-born fawn scarce know 
the fear of man. Far below hang the 
rain-laden clouds and the dwellers in the 
city of steel, the farmers on the parched 
lowlands, looking westward, with envious 
sigh exclaim: “Thereis another shower 
in the Wet Mountains.” 

In the pine tops the wind has changed 
its lullaby to a warsong and the diapason 
of distant thunder chords in a fitting 
harmony. And now the sun is veiled 
and the mists ebb and flow and fume and 
fret like the billows of the mighty deep. 
Then fall the drops in tinkling, silvery 
cadence. A passing moment only and 
the sun shines forth once more, while 
every needle on the giant pines and every 
glittering flower and blade of grass is 
gemmed with rubies, sapphires, pearls 
beyond compare. The storm is van- 
quished and songs of merry birds are 
vesper carols to the waning day. 


Ages ago, three and one-half centuries 
as we count time, Senab lived in the 
Delectable Mountains. They were his 
home. There were times when he took 
his bow and ftlint-tipped arrows and went 
to the plains onthe warpath or that he 
might lay low the lordly bison. And 
there was a season, when the snows lay 
deep, in which he pitched his lodge be- 
side the mighty, muddy river. But, most 
of all, he loved the land of pine and col- 
umbine, of rest and beauty. Now he was 
anold man. The friends of his youth 
had all passed to the happy region of the 
setting sun. His daughters had married 
and his sons had forgotten their sire. 
Even the face of nature had changed for 
the grass in the Delectable Mountains 
had withered; the springs were dried; 
the leaves yellowed and dropped before 
their time; the deer had found other 
haunts and his tribe had departed, leav- 
ing him alone to meet the common fate 
of all. He was too feeble to hunt had 
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A WET MOUNTAIN LEGEND. 


game been abundant. An_ earth-dog, 
noisy dweller of barren hillsides, was all 
that remained between him and starva- 
tion. Nevertheless he did not forget the 
Great Spirit whom he had always wor- 
shipped and he was very thankful even 
for that. So he sat in his lodge on a sum- 
mer afternoon and his face was buried 
in his hands. It was the end. 

“Senab!” 

He looked up. There was an unwonted 
glow about him and in the doorway 
stood a young man whose face was as the 
face of springtime ripening into sum- 
mer. Once more the stranger spoke: 

“Senab, there comes a man, the first of 
many. His people are not my people nor 
are they your people. His words are 
fair, but the time will come when he and 
his shall swarm overthe plains where 
the bison now roams and shall dig in 
these hills and shall leave for you no 
place to rest your feet. He is hungry, 
footsore, faint. [I have spoken.” 

The visitor vanished as suddenly, as 
noiselessly as he had come. Senab arose 
and went forth. He looked down the 
mouniain side, and, as he gazed, he saw 
coming up to meet him another man, 
clad in a long, black robe. A cross was 
fastened to his girdle and his head was 
bare. Senab thought that he must have 
lost his scalp-lock in early youth. The 
man was very weak. Senab was weak, 
too, but he went down to him and took 
him by the hand and led him to the 
lodge. He could not understand = the 
man’s language, nor could the white-face 
understand him. He knew that he had 
traveled far and was famished, so he 
thought that he would feed him and send 
him back whence he came. He raked up 
the ashes and found a few coals. Then 
he built a fire and spitted the earth-dog 
and, when it was cooked, he motioned to 
the stranger toeat. The stranger took 
the cross in his hands, knelt down and 
looked up into the blue sky, speaking 
meanwhile ina strange, silvery tongue. 


After this he ate, but Senab thought to 
himeelf: 

“Surely this cannot be a bad man, for 
he thanks the Great Spirit for even -the 
dog.” Then he brought him the last of 
the scanty store of water that he had laid 
by. When the man had finished his 
meal, he lay down on a pile of boughs to 
which Senab pointed and fell asleep, but 
Senab remained outside, wondering what 
he should do for food on the morrow. 
As he mused the young man, who had 
appeared to him in the lodge, again stood 
before him. Now his face was brighter 
than the gleam of the river when it is 
kissed by the setting sun and Senab was 
afraid and fell onthe ground for he 
thought that he might have done wrong. 
But the young man raised him with 
mighty strength and said: 

“Senab, | came before to try you. It is 
well. No more shall you know hunger 
or thirst and for your sake will I bless 
this mountain home of yours. But a lit- 
tle while and you shall be happy in the 
sunset land. Look! The clouds are be- 
ginning to gather; on the morrow there 
will be plenty of all your heart can wish.” 

Once more he was gone. Senab did 
not know what made him feel so young, 
so free from care and pain; but he went 
within and lay down by the black- robed 
priest. When he awoke the sun was 
bursting through the clouds that fringed 
the eastern horizon. The thrush sang on 
the pine branch overhead. The earth 
was moist and green. Birds and flowers 
were bursting into new life and the deer 
were going to and fro amid the shady 
gwlades just as they had done in his boy- 
hood days. 

Today there is a spot in southern Col- 
orado moistened by perpetual summer 
showers ,where the grass is ever green 
and fresh flowers are born each day. The 
spirit of the redman still haunts these 
delectable hills that we call, in our 
rougher Anglo-Saxon the Wet Mountains. 
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ATHLETICS AT VASSAR. 


BY EDITH M. CULBERTSON. 


OMPULSORY ex- 
ercise was found 
necessary early in 
the history of wo- 
men’s colleges 
owing to the fem- 
inine failing for 
always wishing to 
finish a task atany 
cost before stop- 
ping. At Vassar 
the building of the 

gymnasium by the students, and alum- 

mae in 1889 acted as a stimulus to athlet- 
ics of all kinds, and the compliance with 

the rule for exercise each day became a 

pleasure rather than an irksome duty. 
The main part of the gymnasium build- 

ing is 100 feet long by forty-five feet wide, 
while the gymnasium proper is sixty 
seven feet long and forty-one feet wide. 

Its equipment is most complete, furnish- 

ing all the apparatus to be found in the 

largest gymnasiums in the country. On 
the second floor there is a large hall used 
for entertainments and fora winter ten- 

nis court. The ground floor contains a 

marble lined swimming tank forty-three 

feet long by twenty-four feet wide which 


Vv 


is accessible to the students at all hours.y 


Opening from this are forty-eight bath 
rooms, every two connecting with a 
needle bath. The remainder of the build- 
ing is taken up with loggia halls and the 
gymnasium proper. 

In this the students are required tospend 
one hour three days in the week. Their 
exercise is under the guidance of the 
gymnasium director, who by periodical 
physical examination adapts the work to 
each individual. Besides this, there is 
also Delsarte and other class work. 

The athletic association, a compara- 
tively new organization, is the most 
powerful factor in promoting interest in 
athletic work. It has inaugurated a “field 
day” held each spring and fall. 

At these times the interest centers inthe 
basket ball contests between the various 


class teams. There is also vaulting, run- 
ning, jumping and hurdling, but these 
are of insignificant interest compared 
with basket ball. 

This game has met with unstinted ap- 
proval among college girls, and froma 
physical standpoint at least, this at- 
titude has found ample justification. 

The basket ball girls are assuredly as 
fine types of sturdy young womanhood 
as can be found anywhere. 

The game is played with strictest at- 
tention to rules assuring safety against 
accident to players, and is entirely free 
fromany rough play. Only girls of high 
class standing are allowed to take part 
in these sports and in this way, they act 
rather as an incentive than as an inter- 
ruption to serious work. A permit from 
the resident physician is also necessary, 
which precludes the possibility of girls 
who are physically unable under- 
taking this form of amusement. 

Bicycling perhaps ranks first in pop- 
ularity among the outside sports, as the 
number of wheel racks on the corridors 
testify. Students unable to have wheels 
of their own club together and hire one, 
and take turns at using it. Confusion is 
avoided by a schedule of hours appor- 
tioned to the various members, hung 
over the “Club Wheel.” 

The college grounds alone furnish 
miles of smooth picturesque roads for 
wheelers, and after one leaves the “lodge” 
there are perhaps few places in the 
country which afford more beautiful 
highways leading through a more beau- 
tiful country. The Hyde Park road 
ranks first among these, overlooking the 
Hudson, and lined on both sides with 
the magnificent country places which 
are so numerous around Poughkeepsie. 

Winter tinds the college lake crowded 
with skaters. Inthe evening huge bon- 


fires are built along the shores and pro- 
fessors and students enjoy the sport to- 
gether. “Hockey” is played extensively 
on the ice. The size of the lake has al- 
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ways acted as a bar against boat racing 
becoming popular. There are boats, how- 
ever, which are always accessible to the 
students, and in the fall and spring one 
sees the girls drifting up and down the 
lake, or perhaps with their boats moved 
in a shady place studying. A few years 
since, the annual tennis tournament 
was an event looked forward to with 


great enthusiasm, but the interest in the 
game has waned until now their tennis 


club is practically dead. Golf is just be- vu 


ginning to come in for its share of patron- 
age and doubtless with the ideal facili- 
ties which the grounds offer for links, 
the game will become as popular here as 
it has become elawhere. VASSAR 


ALONG THE PICTURESQUE CHARLES. 


BY W. E. 


HE first copy of 
OUTDOOR LIFE 
was handed me by 

“a postman attired 
ina dripping wet 
McIntosh suit: his 
heavy rubber 
boots were cov- 
ered with the 
slush from the 
street; he had 
dodged no wheel- 

man that damp, drizzly, foggy, sloppy, 

raw, cold day. I had just been sighing 
fora few lungs full of Colorado air and 

a bit of your delightful sunshine, and 

OUTDOOR LIFE set me to thinking of the 


many pleasant days spent in Colorado , 
and of its delightful climate. If you can’ 


shake the silver out of Colorado and 
plant the front range of the Rockies just 
on the other side of the beautiful Charles 
River, and arrange with the weather de- 
partment to swap this consumption 
breeding climate for your consumption 
curing climate, you will gain a million 
subscribers, for the chief characteristic 
of the Bostonian is his love for outdoor 
life and appreciation of nature. 

The average Boston wheelman enjoys 
not over six months riding during the 
year and although our scenery lacks the 
grandeur of the Rockies there is some 
pleasure in cycling about Boston. Ihave 
spent about three months in riding with- 
in fifty miles of Boston and have seldom 


MILES. 


duplicated entirely, a trip, and have yet 
many trips to look forward to. It re- 
quires appreciation of the small things 
in nature to enjoy a summer's touring in 
Massachusetts, for the scenery away from 
the ocean is picturesque but not grand. 
Almost every square yard isa gem, and 
a little different from its fellow yards, 
and with the great natural beauty of the 
scenery Boston has been fortunate in 
having no compass. There is no east, 
west, north or south here- every street 
or road just runsany old way, and itis 
always a very delightful way, as you are 
never sure of getting anywhere and it is 
all so beautiful that you don't want to. 

Boston is the home of the greatest land- 
scape architect that America can boast 
of and the large estates of the much de- 
spised gold bugs have given him and 
fellow architects much to do, and they 
have made the most of it, so that some 
sections of Eastern Massachusetts are 
veritable parks, which we poor fellows 
enjoy more than the owners, for we don’t 
pay the taxes. 

At first I tried the Massachusetts L. A. 
W. road book and soon learned that it 
was very valuable, for, by studiously 
avoiding the routes given, I have enjoyed 
nature and not followed the abominable 
deluging cart. 

At your suggestion lam sending you 
a map with some little sketches I made 
along the road. The idea of the trip is to 
cross the Charles River at every bridge; 
about sixty miles of riding can be had 
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along the banks inthis way. The river 
late in the autumn is very beautiful, for 
almost its entire length is lined witha 
great variety of trees and shrubs, and 
the changing foliage is beyond descrip- 
tion. 

There are no fine bridges about Boston; 
it is the one art that has been neglected. 
In fact the river itself has suffered neg- 
lect; it is a great problem. As it is a 
tidal river, plans have been prepared for 
damming it up at the sea and laying out 
a series of parks along its banks. The 
idea requires 
great engineer- 
ing skill and 
many untried 
costly engineer- 
ing feats. 

Aftercrossing 
the Harvard 
Bridge the route 
leads by the 
Charles’ River 
Park, of bicycle 
racing fame; 
“Soldier Field,” 
where the Har- 
vard athletes are 
usually defeated 
by athletes from other colleges, and 
the various well-knomn boating houses 
are also passed. The Watertown Arse- 
nal, where Uncle prepares for 
war, and the “Watch City,” Waltham, with 
its bicycle track, lies along the way. The 
river runs in all directions and like Bos- 
ton streets was laid out regardless of the 
fact that a straight line is the shortest 
distance between two points, for which 
you are very thankful, for every curve 
and bend of the river has its own beauty. 


After following the river for about 
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THE SHIMMERING STREAM. 


fifteen miles, Norumbega Park is reached 
where one of Boston's best caterers serves 
all the good things that cannot be bottled 
ina pavilion ona hill where a_ bird's 
eye view of the river can be enjoyed 
and it is at this point that the old Nors- 
men made their headquarters before Col- 
umbus happened our way. If you don't 
believe it we have a big tower,a statue, 
some dykes, remains of old houses, ca- 
nals, stone walls, forts, sluices, etc., 
besides ancient maps, to prove it, and if 
you come here with an unpledged heart 
you are a goner 
when you see 
the pretty girls 
in the bluest of 
blues, the red- 
dest of reds and 
the est of all the 


other colors, 
darting about 
on the placid 


riverinthe dain- 
ty little bright 
canoes; or, when 
you see eight 
of them in white, 
ina great white 
canoe, paddling 


together as if they were one, noise- 
lessly but swiftly down the river, 
you will wish that Utah was a _ ter- 


ritory again and you and the Charles 
River and all that goes with it was a part 
of it. 

From the park you can continue on to 
Dedham or still further and enjoy every 
rod of it, but for half a day’s leisure ride 
you will end your trip here and strike 
for Boston over ten miles of the 
vard, Commonwealth Avenue. 

Boston, MAss. 


boule- 
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PENCIL SKETCHES FROM MEXICO. 


BY ARTHUR BEAVIS, M.D. 


HAT progressive 
politician, Monte- 
zuma the Great, 
the old original 
three-card Monte- 
zuma, proved 
himself a ward 
heeler with a su- 
perabundance of 
grey matter in his 
brain,when by his 
persistent pack- 

ing of the primaries and his generous 
libations of malt extract, he succeeded 
in having a solid Toltec Tammany sur- 
prise him with the gift of the imperial 
diadem of Mexico. 

Well did the “ Aztec Daily Machete” of 
that time say “the accession of the great 
Montezuma to the throne of Mexico is an 
event calculated to fill the land with re- 
joicing and bring a sigh of relief to the 
lips of all men who believe in conserva- 
tive statesmanship and a sound financial 
policy. The man and hour have met up 
with each other.” 

You will never thoroughly appreciate 
how wise in his generation and choice of 
an empire Monte Imperator was, until 
you put yourself in close touch with the 
manifold beauties of Mexico by courting 
mother nature in a truly sportsman-like 
way. Get away from the cities and study 
the interesting life on the great haciendas, 
where you maysee pineapples and Indian 


corn, hogs and mahogany growing on 


the same plantation; take a canoe and 
Indian and rifle and “lose yourself in the 
continuous woods where rolls” Lake 

-atzcuaro that you may enjoy the novel 
sensation of tiger hunting without going 
to India; get on your wheel and leisurely 
ride through this country which in many 
respects is a veritable wonderland, a land 
whose ancient history perhaps antedates 
that of Egyptand India. When you have 
done all this, you will be tempted to rail 
against the pilgrim fathers for so obsti- 
nately settling on the inhospitable shores 


of the frozen North, when they might just 
as well have made us natives of this fair 
land, where nature makes good her claim 
of foster mother and is man’s strong 
ally rather than his relentless foe. 

I had hoped ere this to have sent you a 
Mexican tigar skin and some other tro- 
phies of the chase, but on my last trip to 
the tiger country, just as I thought my- 
self on the eve of success, my lordly Aztec 
guide was incapaciated by a sudden and 
violent illness. Though his incorherent 
ravings gave us no clue tothe mysterious 
cause of his disorder, his breath told the 
story so eloquently and redolently, that 
here at least no interpreter was needed. 
Later we discovered, on calling the roll of 
our medicine chest, the absence of the 
following articles, to-wit: one large 
bottle of Florida water, two small bottles 
eau de cologne, two bottles essence of 
ginger, one bottle horse liniment, also 
two quarts alcohol, in which had been 
preserved some very interesting speci- 
mens, such as a centipede, a horned toad, 
and the great toe of a Guanajuato 
mummy. 

Under these circumstances I felt justi- 
fied (even at the risk of mortally offend- 
ing his friends and family) in making a 
positive diagnosis of “mania a potu,” 
which, being interpreted, means an ex- 
tensive jag. As a consequence there was 
a slight coldness between myself and 
guide, and I deemed it advisable, instead 
of hunting tigers,to hunt the town of 
Patzcuaro. 

Patzcuaro, in the Aztec tongue, means 
the “Place of Delights,” and to your 
humble servant, tattered and torn, as he 
saw it on that bright June moruing, 
peeping shyly out from its protecting 
embrace of tropic verdure, keeping watch 
and ward from its “high wrial lookout” 
over the lovely lake and valley beneath, 
it seemed indeed a haven of rest. 


This gem of a town and surrounding 
country, about 100 miles west of the City} 
of Mexico, on the Mexican National Rail- 
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road, is the sportsman’s paradise. Let 
him come at any season of the year and 
he is sure of novel and delightful exper- 
ience-. The only drawback is from the 
wear and tear on his heartstrings when 
the time comes to break away. The sweet 
influences of the place are reflected in the 
happy countenances of the inhabitants, 
as you can see from the accompanying 
snap shot of a Patzcuaro group. 


the Mexican Central. This is the famous 
strawberry town of Mexico, situated in 
a district which claims the unique bless- 
ing of “nice ripe red strawberry short- 
cake” every day in the year. It is twenty 
miles from here to Guanajuato, over 
roads which for the most part are excel- 
lent. Still in spite of the good road, I 
think I made the slowest time on record 
for the first five miles (this portion of 


A PATZCUARO GROUP. 


‘Thad intended wheeling from here to 
Guanajuato, but, like the poet, I had oh’d 
“for a lodge in this vast wilderness,” 
(though I paid my hotel bill) and the ex- 
perience had left me in such a condition 
that I concluded tc take the train (with 
some slight assistance on the part of the 
engine) from this point to Irapuato, on 


the way runs through what is practically 
one great strawberry patch). Bobbie 
Burns grieved because with heedless 
foot he crushed the little field daisy. I 
wonder what a man with such a con- 
science as that would doif he had my 
crushed strawberry account of that after- 
noon against him. 
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The last three or four miles is hard rid- 
ing, up a steep and rocky incline, in fact 
the railroad stops at Marfil, five miles 
outside the city, while the remaining 
space is annihilated by a tramway whose 
motorneers are muleteers. Guanajuato 
is one of the most interesting cities in 
Mexico, or anywhere else for that matter. 
Itis a city of 75,000 population, crowded 
into a little cup ofa valley, the sides of 
which are so precipitous as to give it the 
appearance almost ofa crater, to whose 
walls cling the adobe houses, terrace up- 
on terrace, making one think the archi- 
tect must have gotten his inspiration 
from the muddauber variety of wasp. 
The archeologist points out many sim- 
ilarities between Mexico and Egypt her 
monoliths and pryramids; the peculiar 
style of her ruined temples and palaces; 
while here in Guanajuato is another strik- 
ing reminder of the land of the lotus, the 
celebrated Panteon, with its mummified 
tenants a spectacle 
but unique on this continent. It seems 
that living huddled together, as the na- 
tives are obliged to, makes them desirous 
of being very neighborly after death; 
hence this panteon, or cemetery, is about 
the size required by northern villages of 
5,000 population. It consists of a plot of 
ground some three acres in extent, sur- 
rounded by a high wall. This wall is 
honeycombed by tiers of cells, or niches, 
in which are buried the proud patricians 
who can afford one dollar per month rent 
for the luxury, while the poor, or per- 
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gruesome, indeed, 


chance the thrifty one who wishes to save 
his one dollar per month for the inciden- 
tal expenses of the journey, are uncere- 
moniously tumbled into the ground. 
After all, what's the odds? It is an all 
night trip anyhow, with sleeping car ser- 
vice only, and I rather admire the wis: 
dom of those who patronize the under- 
ground railway. 

In the process of earth burial, the cus- 
tom is to begin at one side of the enclos- 
ure and work steadily across. This series 
of interments takes five or six years, after 
which time the ground must be worked 
over again. Beneath the Panteon is a 
vast charnel house, in which are cast the 
bones brought to light by these disinter- 
ments. From time to time also, some of 
the occupants of the niches in the wall 
are evicted because their heirs or assigns 
are behind with the rent. Owing to some 
peculiar action of the soil or atmosphere, 


y occasionally a body is found perfectly 


mummified. Such dessicated specimens 
are then stood up along the wall of 
one of the subterranean corridors, to 
be gazed at and speculated upon as one 
of the “sights” of Guanajuato. 

No one seems to know just how this 
custom originated, but there is no doubt 
in my mind it grew out of the suggestion 
of some stony-hearted landlord, who in- 
sisted on this post mortem humiliation 
of the evicted wretches, hoping they 
would serve as a horrible example to 
other delinquent tenants. 

City OF MEXICO, MEX. 
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COULDN'T PAY THE RENT. 


CYCLING AFTER GAME. 


BY T. W. FINK. 


N Colorado the 
sportsman has 
not to go very far 
in order to gratify 
his longing for 
game; and if he 
be a cyclist he can 
wheel right into 
the most obscure 
fastness of the 
Rockies over 
roads that are un- 

excelled anywhere in America. The for- 

eigner who believes that the wall of rock 
rising thousands of feet above the plains 

west of Denver is inaccessible to a 

wheel, is about as far wrong as the one 

who might disbelieve the assertion that 
in a day’s ride from Denver he could be 
led to a spot in Routt County where it 
would be possible to feast his eyes on 
hundreds of elk and deer in one bunch. 
The pretty canons entering the moun- 
tains, while carrying one under the 
shadow of towering cliffs rising thou- 
sands of feet towards the clouds, make 
ideal roads for cycling, with few except- 
ions, as they are regularly traveled by 

teams. The formation of soil being of a 

porous nature, packs well and affords a 

dry surface an hour or two after the 

heaviest rains. I haveoftenenjoyed tours 
which brought me through the most 
rugged part of the Rocky Mountains, and 
never without a sense of satisfaction far 
exceeding that derived from a trip on the 
plains. Compare a ramble up Platte 

Canon and out on velvety-carpeted South 

Park, for instance, with a sun-baked ride 

on the stuffy-scented plains. Why there’s 

as much difference as there is between 

riding a solid-tired ordinary and a ‘8 

chainless. The freshness of the moun- 

tains, the interchanges of light and 
shadows, the swishing clouds overhead 

(oftimes so near as to be plainly heard in 

their busy flights), the frequent change 

of scene, the gigantic rock formations, 
unique land settings and, above all, the 


dashing, refreshing mountain stream 
which splashes its way over rocky preci- 
pices and interesting declivities. Itisall 
so different from any other kind of bicycle 
riding this touring in the mountains 

that sometimes I feel after taking such 
a trip that there's no interest in the stale 
street and road riding of every day life. 

I must tell OuTDOOR LIFE’s read- 
ers of a sight I once beheld in Routt 
County. There was two of us riding to- 
gether, my friend and companion being 
Cliff Parsons, an old member of the Ram- 
blers of Denver in the days when that 
club had a reputation second to none in 
the country for rough riding. Parsons 
and I were on our way from Grand Junc- 
tion to Denver, and at Rifle decided that 
we would depart from our previously de- 
tined route, and take a little spin up into 
the game resorts of Routt County. It was 
in beautiful September, and just the time 
of year to encounter game. It was with 
a feeling somewhat of desertion that we 
left the banks of the merry-singing 
Grand, but once up on the mesa found 
sights that were just as pleasant com- 
pany. We arrivedat Meeker (the scene of 
the Meeker massacre) for dinner, and then 
departed for Axial, where we remained 
forthe night. The next morning found 
us stirring early, and by 10 o'clock had 
come upon a herd of elk, feeding only a 
few hundred yards to our right. 

Eleven o'clock saw us lunching on the 
banks of the Yampa, the most compan- 
ionable trout stream in Colorado, and 
upon the conclusion of that most essen- 
tial function we made way for Lay. Itwas 
on this short stretch of road that we en- 
countered an experience. Having lost the 
road, we were just about to emerage over 
a ridge overlooking many miles of coun- 
try when we noticed a slowly moving 
string of animals, which we rightly con- 
cluded were elk. Cliff dropped his wheel 
immediately, for they were coming in our 
direction, and not more than 100 yards 
away. We both dropped back into the 


draw, Cliff getting his camera ready for 
a shot as we did so. We found a conven- 
ient hiding place only a few paces from 
where he left his wheel, and here we 
awaited the arrival of the royal proces- 
sion. It was not many minutes before a 
head appeared coming up the other side 
of the ridge, and then another and an- 
other until we had an audience such as 
never before appeared before a human 
being. What a chance for a shot, we 
thought! We could killa half dozen be- 
fore they got away and not half try. 
There was a string of elk 150 feet long 


CYCLING AFTER GAME. 


A fat bull, lazy in his indolence, glanced 
unexcitedly our way, while a couple of 
cows of fair proportions and as round 
and fat as butterballs, raised their heads 
in graceful poise and glanced enquir- 
ingly toward us. Here Cliff steadied his 
camera and, after focusing through the 
bunches of brush that enveloped us, 
snapped the shutter. It was too bad that 
he didn’t have a wider angle lens, for as 
it was he only secured a photo of a very 
small section of the party. 

After scaring them away,and getting 
some choice pictures of the bunch on the 


“ RAISING THEIR HEADS IN GRACEFUL POISE, THEY GLANCED 
ENQUIRINGLY OUR WAY.” 


surmounting that ridge. And right here 
was clearly illustrated to us the keenness 
of the animal instinct and scent. Al- 
though they were moving along slowly, 
when they came tothe top of the ridge 
they balked. One large animal turned, 
as if to run, but receiving no encourage- 
ment todo so from the others, content- 
edly watched and awaited developments. 
It had seen the wheel and had also un- 
doubtedly scented us, although the wind 
was blowing from them. 


run, we mounted our wheels and rode 
into Lay. From the summit of the ridge 
we could see hundreds of the noble ani- 
mals feeding below us, and at other 
points or our trip came up very close on 
elk, but never so close as when, from our 
convenient hiding place we drew a camera 
bead, the result of which I have offered 
for reproduction in this article. 


CHEYENNE, WYO. 
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In the Game Field 


BIG GAME IN NATIONAL PARK. 


Colonel Young, superintendent of the 
Yellowstone National Park, has _for- 
warded to Secretary Bliss a supplement- 
ary reportin which the condition of the 
game animals of the park is noted. In 
the report is a letter written by Lieuten- 
ant Lindsley of the Fourth United States 
Cavalry, who tells what is being done in 
the park to prevent the killing of game. 
He writes that few signs of buffaloes 
were found during the summer, but he is 
confident of finding at least twenty-five 
of the animals when snowshoe time sets 
in, and perhaps double that number; and 
now that Idaho has followed Montana 
and Wyoming in prohibiting the killing 
of buffaloes he expects to preserve them 
from further attacks of the poachers. 

Moose are increaing in numbers in the 
southern part of the park, especially in 
the southern forest preserves, where there 
are more moose than in all the rest of the 
park. Lieutenant Lindsley recommends 
that this preserve be placed in the park 
itself. He gives a glowing account of the 
condition of the elk in the park. He hap- 
pened to be at the southern boundary of 
the forest reserve when the first snow 
fell, on October 13 and I4,and saw that the 
country about Jackson Lake was literally 
alive with elk. It was estimated that 10, 
000 crossed the southern boundary this 
fall. The bands of elk winter in different 
parts of the surrounding country; some 
go down the Madison, some down the 
Gallatin and some down the Yellowstone. 
All that survive return to the park as 
soon as the snow will permit to raise 
their young. At least 5,000 winter in the 
park, and 15,000 leave it early in the 
winter. was a very severe 
one and the elk suffered greatly, but it is 
thought that the herd is not diminished. 
Of those that winter in the park the largest 
herd ranges north of the Yellowstone 
river in that strip of land which it has so 
often been proposed to cut off from the 
park. Lieutenant Lindsley says it is 
doubtful if any more would winter in the 


Last season 


park under any circumstances. The park 
furnishes an ideal summer range for 
40,000 elk, but not enough winter range 
for 10,000. 

There are many deer and they are very 
tame. Their protection as yet offers no 
problem. About 200 winter in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the post. Last winter 
drove many of the antelope from the 
park, and where there were 1,000 last year 
there are now not more than half that 
number. The antelope are threatened 
with extinction by the coyotes, which kill 
some and worry themall. The coyotes 
are increasing, and if something is not 
done to rid the park of them the ante- 
lope will cease to winter in the park and 
will not return in the spring. 

There are plenty of bears and a few 
wolverines and mountain lions in the 
park. Of the fur-bearing animals the 
beavers seem to be doing the best. They 
are scattered all along the waterways, 
and there are more of them now than at 
any time in the last six years, and if un- 
molested they will rapidly increase. 
They are difficult to protect, as their 


skins are quite valuable. Otters are 
fairly abundant, and have increased 
since the barren streams have been 


stocked with fish. Mink, badgers, mar- 
tens, wildcats and rabbits are plentiful. 
Lieutenant Lindsley concludes by say- 
ing: 

“On the whole the park isa great suc- 
cess as a game preserve. The variety 
of species is great, and the condition of 
most of the species is satisfactory. The 
exceptions are, first, the buffaloes, which 
are undoubtedly away from their natural 
range, the open plains, and the next the 
antelope, which are suffering for the 
lack of suitable winter range and from 
the coyotes. The elk problem is not a 
serious one as yet, but it undoubtedly 
will be ina few years, unless more suit- 
able territory is provided for winter 
range. This territory can now be ac- 
quired with little difficulty and at insig- 
nificant expense, and if it is acquired 
promptly there always will be elk hunt- 
ing about the edges of the park. The 
longer the acquisition of this winter 
range is deferred the more difficult it will 
be, until, perhaps, a few generations 


hence the elk problem will become as 
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IN THE GAME FIELD. 


difficult as that of the buffalo is now.” 

On the morning of November 4 a large 
herd of antelope from the slopes of 
Mount Evarts drifted across the north 
boundary of the park. The ever-watch- 
ful hunters were on hand, and before 
they could be stopped they killed ten. 
Later in the day Lieutenant Lindsley and 
a detachment of men formed a long skir- 
mish line and herded the animals back 
into the park. 


GAME STORIES POO-HOOED. * 

It is humorous to read such accounts 
as this in the daily press: 

In West Virginia the legislature last 
year passed laws prohibiting the shoot- 
ing of deer or the killing of turkey, 
grouse or quail until 1901. If the people 
who had the law passed had their say 
now they would send out special invi- 
tations to hunters to come on and kill all 
the game they could see. It is reported 
that the wild turkeys are having a high 
old time eating up corn, and that deer 
have come up into farm yards and herd- 
ed with cattle. The state is overrun with 
game, and at the next meeting of the leg- 
islature an attempt will be made to re- 
peal the game laws. 

We also heard sometime ago, through 
supposedly authoritative jour- 
nals of the East, that the National Park 
was being overrun with game, whichwas 
turning out to be an actual pest; and we 
shall not be surprised if some of the 
oracles of journalism will take the above 
paragraph and work it up into a very in- 
teresting story. 

A sportsman friend of ours who lately 
returned from West Virginia and other 
parts of the South was shown the above 
note in our office and ridiculed the idea 
of game being so plentiful there as 
claimed. As for deer herding in farm 
yards with cattle, he said it was about as 
likely as the story of a Denver cyclist who 
sawan antelope on the Brighton road 
some time ago, and after going for his 
gun and returning tothe spot where he 
saw it, found it was a pet which hung 
around a ranch house since it was a kid. 

For Shame! 

The uselessness of the Fish Commis- 


sion stocking the waters of Big Meadows 
was evidenced Sunday by the arrival of a 
load of trout out of season, which were 
readily disposed of at good prices. 
ifornia Exchange. 


Cal- 


TOLD AT THE SPRINGS, 


A good story is told at the expense of 
one of the energetic officers of the Hu- 
mane Society at Colorado Springs. Hav- 
ing heard that there was to be a live pig- 
eon match atthe gun club grounds he 
speedily betook himself to that resort, 
accompanied by two healthy sleuths, 
thirsty for the honor of arresting a man 
guilty of killing live birds. After lying 
behind an embankment on the snow cov- 
ered ground at the club grounds for a 
half hour awaiting the sight of a pigeon, 
and seeing no feathers fly, the humane 
society officer at last enquired of one of 
his assistants, also ensconced in snow, 
beside him: 

“Mike, did you say they were going to 
shoot blackbirds here today?” 

“Begorrah! that’s phat I sed. 
blackbirds at that!” 

A little later a boy chanced to pass 
where the officers were crouched awaiting 
an opportunity to spring on their victims, 
and upon enquiry he solemnly told the 
would-be defenders of humanity that the 
birds being shot at were only clay birds, 
whereat they meekly meandered back to 
the Springs and had a drink on each 
other. 


GARDEN CITY «“GUERILLAS.” 


The festive citizens of Garden City, Kas., 
recently held a hunt and after choosing 
sides started out to round up the game. 
The stipulation was that the losing side 
should pay for an oyster supper for the 
winners, the contest being governed by 
a unique set of rules appended to which 
was the following schedule of points: 


Peoria 


Cotton-tails. 1) 
Ground squirrels. 5 
Coon. 
WING WRONG. 100 
Buffalo (Buffalo Jones barred)...... 10,000 


GAME HOGS IN WYOMING. 


It is learned at this office on authority 
that a resident of Viola, on the La Barge, 
in Uinta County, Wyo., keeps some eighty 
hounds for the use of Englishmen and 
other foreign hunters, who come annual- 
ly for the purpose of chasing the ante- 
lope, deer and elk of Wyoming. This is 
strictly in violation of the laws of Wyo- 
ming and the offenders should be pros- 
ecuted. Section 20 of chapter 98 of the 
session laws of 1895 provides as follows: 
“It shall be unlawful for any person or 
persons to use any dogs forthe purpose 
of running or coursing deer, antelope, elk 
or mountain sheep, and any person or 
persons found guilty of such running or 
coursing shall be fined in a sum of not 
less than ten ($10) dollars nor more than 
fifty ($50) dollars for each offence, and in 
default of payment shall be imprisoned 
in the county jail for not less than ten 
nor more than sixty days.” 


CRIPPLE CREEK VIOLATORS. 


The game wardens of Colorado are do- 
ing their full duty in protecting the fauna 
of the state if we may judge by reports 
at hand. It has only beena short time 
since a prominent Denver hotel keeper 
was arrested for serving prohibited game 
on his table; while the latest news that 
comes to us in the game-hog-capture line 
is from Cripple Creek, where J. S. Swan, 
deputy game warden, caused the arrest 
of three restaurants and dealers charging 
them with having had in their possession 
and disposed of grouse and ducks shipped 
into the state from Utah in violation 
of the laws. 

Henry T. Williams was charged with 
having disposed of ninety ducks, and 
thirty-five grouse; and forty-one grouse 
and sixteen ducks, at divers times; while 
Ernest J. Waidman was charged with 
having disposed of ten grouse and H. S$. 
Smith seventeen grouse and ten ducks. 


TRAJECTORY, ETC. 
Editor OUTDOOR LIFE: 

Isee by the last issue of your paper 
that Mr. DeWeese thinks the Man- 
licher rifle is all right on our largest 
game. I have never used this gun, but 
have the 30-40 Winchester smokeless, 
which is almost as heavy a charge as the 
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Manlicher, and find that it has better 
stopping powers than my old 45-90, which 
is saying a good deal, while its trajectory 
is so flat that I do not have to make al- 
lowance for any distance that I can hold 
on game. Now, if the bullet would only 
stop dead after going 500 yards the gun 
would be perfect, as no one is sure with 
hunting sights beyond that distance. 
BUTTE, MONT. 


ELK IN JACKSON’S HOLE. 
Dr1IGGs, IDAHO, JAN. 14, 1898. 

A party from this valley has just re- 
turned from Jackson's Hole whither they 
went on pleasure. The company, con- 
sisting of both men and women, went per 
sleighs, quite an unusual mode of travel 
in that country. 

The party report having had a fine 
time with the good people of the Hole, 
having feasted on elk meat and fish. 
They report seeing a great number of elk 
in the valley about 3,000 along the route. 
It is estimated that there are something 
like 20,000 elk in the vicinity of Jackson's 
Hole. The animals are getting quite 
domesticated as the law protects them at 
this season of the year. J. J. THOMAS. 


SOMETHING OF A GOAT-HOG. 


Last week Col. Coyote Bill ran intoa 
band of Rocky Mountain goats and suc- 
ceededin bagging two of them. He kept 
up the chase and secured four more, the 
limit of the law, before he allowed the 
others to escape. The heads and skins 
are now in the hands of a taxidermist 
being mounted, and they will be quite 
valuable when ready for market, as good 
specimens bring $150 each. Missoula 
(Mont.) Missoulian. 


THE RIGHT KIND OF JUDGE. 

A few horrible examples like the one 
which an energetic game warden made 
down in Illinois the other day would 
have a decidedly salutary effect in the 
West. The warden concluded that alto- 
gether too many quail were being killed 
in his bailiwick for shipments to Eastern 
markets. He arrested one of the mar- 
auders and yanked him up before a 
county judge, where he was convicted of 
killing 500 quail out of season. He was 
fined on each count, and the total aggre- 
gated over $3,000. 


| 


GAME NOTES. 


The Seattle Rod and Gun Club is ser- 
iously considering the question of stock- 
ing the White River Valley with quail. 

Jackrabbits are so plentiful in Sherman 
County, Oregon, that one ran the entire 
length of Main streat, in Moro, the other 
day, and not a dog barked. 


The game and fish commissioners of 
California are distributing liberal con- 
signments of Mongolian pheasants 
among their different divisions in the 
above state. 

Colorado sportsmen have not been hav- 
ing the success shooting ducks which 
characterized their efforts in former 
years. Up to date there have been no 
complaints from the ducks. 

The West is never without interesting 
facts regarding fish. Three sturgeon 
taken from the Snake River, in Idaho, 
recently, weighed 565 pounds dressed, 
and the largest one measured nearly nine 
feet in length. 

Kagle and coyote trapping is a favorite 
pastime of the young outdoor enthusiasts 
of Idaho. Three young men of Nampa, 
above state, recently caught four coyotes 
and two eagles one of the latter measur- 
ing seven feet from tip to tip. 

The Humane Society of Denver pro- 
poses to bring suit against the officers of 
the Denver Rifle Club for the alleged 
promotion of the recent live bird match. 
Evidently the energies recently expended 
in exploiting calamity are finding a new 
vent..-Omaha Bee. 

The Del Norte Rod and Gun Club has 
been organized with the following offi- 
cers: President, J. H. Collins; first vice 
president, W. H. Cochran; second vice 
president, John Ewing; secretary and 
treasurer, F. E. Dorsey; executive com- 
mittee, S. A. Thomas, J. M. Shaffer, Geo. 
Leroy. 

A hunting party, consisting of Dr. 
Jones, John Andrews, George Harriman 
and Clarence Chapin, returned recently 
from a “dear” hunt, on Birch Creek, about 
sixty miles west of Idaho Falls, Idaho. 
They succeeded, after several days of 
hard work and persistent hunting, in cap- 


turing one poor, lone and friendless, half- 
starved buck. 


IN THE GAME FIELD. 


The latest issue of our Alaskan cotem- 
porary, the Klondike Lyre, says: “Large 
numbers of catfish are seen floating in 
the river every day. Faro Phil caught 
one yesterday. When examined from six 


to eight ounces of gold was found in its , 


stomach. This carelessness in allowing 
loose gold to escape ‘into the river will 
ruin the fish unless stopped.” 

The game-law violators of Illinois have 
devised a new method to avoid detection. 
A box was recently received by the Adama 
Express Co. at Mount Vernon, IIL, which, 
on investigation by the game warden, 
was found to contain thirty-one rabbits 
and three squirrels, from which the en- 
traila had been removed, and quails con- 
cealed inside the carcasses. 


Chris and Hans Peterson are two 
slaughterers of game who reside in Fres- 
no, Cal. They were recently brought up 
on the judicial carpet for using a larger 
gauge than a No. 10, to-wit, a No.8. [tis 
claimed they have been killing ducks 
and geese galore, and the California 
game wardens intend making it as warm 
for the two pot-huntera as the law will 
allow. 

A letter from Dennison, Tex., says that 
a countryman was in town recently with 
a load of fish which he said were caught 
in Red River. Besides cat and buffaloes, 
there were in the collection some black 
bass and croppy. If the proper spirit of 
the Dennison business men asserted 
itself the gentleman in charge of the load 
would have had to take home his ill-got- 
ten prize. 

There is a lone mountain-sheep in cap- 
tivity in Colorado which the officers of 
the Wells Fargo Express Co. lately made 
application to Game Commissioner Swan 
for a permit to transport to Boston. The 
commissioner very properly refused the 
order and his excellency, the sheep, will, 
as a result, remain in his native land for 
awhile longer unless smuggled out in the 
carcass of some overgrown heifer or 
steer. There isa law against seizing on 
any such specimen and carrying it to 
another state, and the sooner the West- 
ern states enforce this measure diligently 
the longer their game will last. 
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30-CALIBER AS AN ALL-ROUND RIFLE. 


The energy of the 30-caliber with 40 
grains of high pressure smokeless pow- 
der and 220-grain bullet is about 3,000 foot 
pounds, or nearly equal to the 50-caliber 
with black powder and express load. 
With full mantle bullets the penetration 
of the 30-caliber is wonderful, and, with 
the exception of where large bones are 
struck, it has been demonstrated that the 
energy cannot be spent on any kind of 
game. With the soft-nosed bullet there 
is sufficient upset on the softest part of 
an animal to give a terrible shock, and 
yet there is base and weight enough of 
bullet left to break the largest bones of 
elk or bear. 

With reduced charges of high pressure 
powder a paper patched lead bullet can 
be used with splendid accuracy, as we 
have found by actual experiments, while 
eight or ten grains of low-pressure nitro 
powder and 100 to 125 grain lead bullet 


makes an excellent load for small game. . 


A grooved or patched bullet of 200 grains 
weight, with shell full of either black 
or low pressure nitro powder, makes a 
good load fora target rifle. In this we 
have a rifle equal to our heaviest black 
powder guns and which will kill our 
largest and most tenacious game. It can 
be loaded for grouse and in a manner 
that will not tear it to pieces; it can be 
loaded suitable for deer and turkey shoot- 
ing ina country too thickly settled for 
the full charge, while its efficiency at the 
butts, for practice or for field shooting 
is beyond reproach. The rifie has, more- 
over, the great advantage of a trajectory 
so low when loaded with a full load that 
if itis sighted fora point blank of 175 
yards it will not miss a deer on this point 
blank up to 300 yards. UTE. 


FIGHT WITH A “CAT.” 


About the mountain-lion scare 
reported in these parts for many years 
occurred last week to A. W. Kingsbury. 


worst 


While returning home late one evening 
he was attacked by a mountain lion with- 
in 300 yards of his cabin. After a severe 
fight in which fifteen shots were fired in- 
to the lion he succumbed to the bullets. 
He measured 7 feet 6inches from tip to 
tip. Mr. Kingsbury, although badly 
scratched and somewhat torn is other- 
wise all right and is quite proud of his 
achievement. The lion was caught in 
close quarters, Mr. Kingsbury not being 
able to see in the darkness the danger 
until he was fairly upon his foe, which 
made a vicious spring for him. This is 
the first time I have ever known of a lion 
in New Mexico to spring on a human, but 
I have known them when caught at close 
range in Colorado to spring; also if ac- 
companied by their yvoung. 

To a dispassionate lounger like myself, 
who sees not so much of the busy world, 
but who likes outdoor life and its atten- 
dant pastimes, your first issue came as a 
surprise and a pleasure. Keep up the 
high standard which you have already 
set and every sportsman in the West will 
soon be at your side and on your sub- 
scription list. J. B. FORMISTON. 

JICARILLA, N. M. 


LIONS IN CALIFORNIA. 
The mountain-lions of Southern Cali- 


‘fornia are making great bids for pop- 


ularity. A Jamul man recently shot a 
lion, “one of the largest seen in that sec- 
tion for several years,” that the house dog 
had chased up a tree near his house. 
Still, we do not hear of valiant city nim- 
rods returning home with trophies of the 
chase inthe shape of skins of the big 
cats. J. S. FILMORE. 
Los ANGELES, CAL. 


DEER IN GALLINAS MOUNTAINS. 


Game Warden R. H. Greenleaf, of this 
city, and Barney Coffey, from the Jemez 
Mountains, returned last night from a ten 
days’ visit to the country just west of the 


Gallinas Mountains. They reporta pleas- 
ant time, although they encountered a 
great deal of snow and some rather rough 
weather. Mr. Greenleaf says the country 
is simply filled with black tail deer and 
that it almost made him wish he was not 
a game warden, P. A. STANTON. 
ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 
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DEFECTIVE GAME LAWS. 


There is a pretty state of affairs in Cal- 
ifornia now. The sportsmen of this state 
have always prided themselves on that 
portion of the game laws providing for 
the size of the caliber of guns to be used, 
which reads: “Every person who shall 
use a shotgun of a larger caliber than 
that commonly known and designated as 
No. 10 gauge shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor.” Their hopes, however, of being 
able to deal justice to the pot hunters are 
now shattered, for on the 11th inst., the 
above portion of the law was striken from 
the statute books by a decision of the 
supreme court. 

Complaint was made in the justice 
court of Fresno against Chris Peterson 
for having a No. 8 bore gun in his pos- 
session, and he was convicted of the 
offense. From the sentence — a fine of $50 
habeas corpus proceedings were taken to 
the supreme court and denied. On Mon- 
day the supreme court had the petition 
for habeas corpus submitted to it. Yes- 
terday (the 11th inst.) the court ordered 
the prisoner discharged, holding that the 
complaint, which was drawn in accord- 
ance with the statute, was not sufficient 
to constitute an offense. B. T. Mour. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 


OMAHA TALKING A MATCH. 


The gun men of Omaha have decided 
that they can mustera sufficiently strong 
team from the local club to meet most 
any team in the country, and they are ac- 
cordingly trying to arrange a match with 
Kansas City, which won first honors at 
the big Chicago shoot. Omaha would 
have a big job on her hands to defeat the 
Kansas City team, but since the Council 
Bluffs men have joined the Omaha Gun 
Club, the latter organization has been 
very materially strengthened, and wonld 
be in shape to enter a good ten-man team 
in such a contest. 

The Kansas City people are very anx- 
ious to arrange for a match with an 
Omaha team in connection with the an- 
nual meeting of the Missouri State Asso- 
ciation at Kansas City May 16 to 21, and 
it is not unlikely that an arrangement 
may yet be effected. J. B. STINSON. 

OMAHA, NEB. 


TEXAS. 


DENNISON, TEX., JAN. 10, 1898, 

Hunters who have been out since the 
weather cleared up have had better suc- 
cess in finding quail than before the se- 
vere weather of last week and the week 
before. The birds are coming out into 
the fields in search of food. 

“OUTDOOR LIFE” was a pleasant sur- 
prise to us all down here. The magazine 
is as typically western as it is bright and 
entertaining. J. A. MARTIN. 


DALLAS, TEX., JAN. 12, 1898. 

The first number of OUTDOOR LIFE 
came asa most agreeable surprise. It is 
certainly deserving of the support of 
Western sportsmen and cyclists, and I 
for one of Texas’ thousands send up my 
voice of approval to you. 

We recently had a jackrabbit round-up 
here: Results, as far as known, 100 rab- 
bits killed and two boys shot in the face 
and head. JAMES ROBLEY. 


LEANDER, TEX., DEc. 29, 1997. 

The Leander Gun Club held its first 
annual meeting last night. A full attend- 
ance was had. Monday was the last hunt 
of the yvearand something over 1,000 birds 
were killed, besides large quantities of 
other game. The club gave a supper last 
night and about 300 people ate with them. 
A. B. Nils won first prize, E.C. Perkins 
second and J. R. Hamilton third. Prof. 
H. B. Fisk presided. Some interesting 
speeches were made by Hon. J. H. 
Faubion and others. H. B. SUTTON. 

**OUTDOOR LIFE’ IN KANSAS. 

Much interest was centered here in the 
appearance of the first number of OUT- 
DOOR LIEE, which the sportsmen have 
heard of for sometime. The first issue is 
now being distributed here by mail and 
also by your hustling representative, Mr. 
Hunter, who was able only tospenda few 
hours with us last week. 

The gun clubs of Wichita, Emporia, 
Hutchinson, Cottonwood Falls, Arkansas 
City and the gun club of this city have 
arranged fora big shoot at live and clay 
pigeons to be held at Sedgwick with the 
Sedgwick Gun Club on February 22. 

NEWTON, Kas. JAMES BEEMAN. 
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OUR RECEPTION. 

It was a welcome shout, indeed, that 
went up in spontaneous approval upon 
the first appearance of OUTDOOR LIFE. 
The initial number was looked forward 
to for weeks by the enthusiastic nimrods, 
cyclists and outdoor followers of the 
West, and when it did arrive they were 
more than agreeably surprised. We 
haven't room in this number to publish 
all the flattering press notices and per- 
sonal letters which we have received 
since our first number was mailed, but 
we will take space to thank our friends 
and followers who have, both by their 
pecuniary and moral support, made pos- 
sible the launching of the publication 
under the auspicious conditions which 
have marked its appearance. In return 
we can do no more than promise that the 
tone and character of the paper will not 
only be kept up, but will be increased 
with each succeeding issue at whatever 
cost, and that the West shall not want for 
all that go to make upa_ bright, interest- 
ing and artistic magazine Such it will 
be the aim and duty of the proprietors of 
OUTDOOR LIFE to publish. 


A CHILDISH CRY. 

The word sportsman has a_ broad, lib- 
eral significance. The members of the 
fraternity are broad-gauge, healthy- 
minded, exponents of a recreation which 
in none of its branches is tainted with a 
toleration of wrong-doing or the viola- 
tion of natural or governmental laws. In 
view of these facts it is not amiss todwell 
briefly on the futile and ludicrous at- 
tempts of the humane organizations of 
some of our communities to suppress one 


of the most popular and legitimate forms 
of sport extant namely: live bird shoot- 
ing. There is no cogent, ethical or moral 
reason for such a course as the humane 
societies take, and no person acquainted 
with the methods used at the trap will 
uphold them in their childish prattle 
about inhumanity, when in fact there is 
not half so much cruelty seen at the 
traps in a day as there is in wringing 
a chicken’s neck, 

Most of the birds used for trap-shoot- 
ing purposes are killed stone dead when 
shot, and the few which are not, are either 
killed with the shooter's second barrel 
(an act that is required in the rules of 
every gun clubin the country) or else 
they are gathered and killed immediately 
after they fall. 

There is as much humanity in the spirit 
of true sportsmanship as was ever found 
among the officers of the humane socie- 
ties (and by this we do not wish to dis- 
parage the otherwise noble objects of this 
association), and we have yet to attend a 
live-bird match or tournament at which 
undue cruelty was witnessed, or at which 
birds were allowed to slowly die after they 
had been maimed. 

No sensible, well regulated-community 
has ever formed laws forbidding such 
sport, and no sportsman or citizen who 
understands the precaution taken to kill 
these birds at such shoots has ever ob- 
jected to the practice. 


IF anyone thinks that the League of 
American Wheelmen contemplates giv- 
ing up the control of racing their wis- 
dom cupola is very much out of order. 
Not only does the League delegates to 
the St. Louis assembly as a body disfavor 
such a plan, but they are already actively 
promulgating schemes to be sprung at 
the assembly which they hope will be 
satisfactory toa further continuance of 
the control of cycle racing. We have 
never favored racing legislation being 
enacted at assemblies composed of such 
a mixed class of men as are elected del- 
egates to these meetings, and believe that 
asmall committee of the racing board 
representatives of the various states 
could handle the racing end of the game 
with much more honor to the League 
and infinitely more satisfaction to the 
racing man. 


EDITORIAL. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Is the King’s semi-smokeless safe to 
use in an ordinary Winchester rifle, 45 
70, without special steel barrel, and how 
do you load it? Parties here tell me you 
cannot hit a barn door with smokeless 
powder, and that lots of rifles have been 
blown up with it. R. M. D. 

OURAY, COLO. 


Load King’s semi-smokeless, bulk for 
bulk, with black powder. You do not 
have to use special primers with this 
powder. It gives a little less velocity 
with less recoil than black powder, with 
hardly any smoke, and does not foul the 
barrel. You will find its accuracy equal 
to that of black. It is being used by some 
of the best known markaimen in the coun- 
try. Almost all the rifles that have been 
blown up with nitro powder have been 
done with shotgun powder, which is not 
suitable for rifle. If shooters would only 
follow directions on the cannister there 
would be no trouble. — Ep. 


I read Mr. DeWeese's article on moose 
hunting in Alaska with great interest. 
He speaks of the Manlicher rifle with 
smokeless powder which he used, and I 
notice that he seems tothink the barrel 
too short. Will you kindly give me the 
length of the barrel and the amount of 
powder used in this gun?. 

DURANGO, COLO. J. M. WILSON. 

The rifle used by Mr. DeWeese had a 
twenty-four inch barrel, although they 
are now made witha twenty-eight inch 
barrel if desired. The charge is forty- 
four grains of Walsrode smokeless pow- 
der and a 237 grain soft-nosed metal- 
patched bullet; the caliber, 315; the muz- 
zle velocity, 2000 feet per second.-Eb. 


I had my 32-20 Winchester single shot 
rifle rechambered to take the 32-40 cart- 
ridge, and it does not shoot as good as at 
first, as the bullets key hole at 100 yards, 
and it does not shoot near as close as 
with the old shell. Can you tell me what 
is the matter? J. A. WARD. 

SANTA FE, N. M. 

The 32-4) Winchester has one turn in 
twenty inches which is suflticient for the 
weight of bullet of 115 grains. The 32-40 


bullet weighs 165 grains and the pitch or 
twist of the rifle is not sufficient to keep 
the bullet point on. If the barrel has 
weight enough would advise you to have 
it recut to 38-55 with one turn in eighteen 
inches. Ep. 


GOOD NEWS FRO? MONTANA, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, } 
HELENA, MONT., JAN. 15, 1808 § 
I am sure that such a magazine as 
you are publishing will receive the full 
support of all Western lovers of outdoor 
sport as the magazines of the East cater 
more to the interests of the city sports- 
men than tothe hunters and fisherman 
of the West. That the success of your 
venture is assured I cannot doubt; for 
where in all the land is such a field of- 
fered as here inthe great West, and where 
on this globe can be gathered such a 
congregation of sportsmen as is found 

west of the Missouri? R. C. Fist. 


THE hotel men of Denver have worked 
themselves up to a terrible stew of indig- 
nation, all because they are obliged to 
conform to the laws which forbid them 
serving prohibited game on their tables. 
While the service of all kinds of game 
may be a great addition to the ordinary 
bill of fare, we see no great hardships 
resulting from a compliance with the law 
and believe the epicurean tastes of our 
fastidious hotel-keepers as well as the al- 
leged demands of their guests can be 
held in abeyance awhile longer, or at 
least until the spring fruit is ripe. 


THE wolf pest has been growing for 
years in the West, until it seems to be 
approaching a condition which demands 
some immediate action. The employ- 
ment of wolf hounds is of little avail, as 
there never was a wolf dog bred that 
would not be killed in one season on the 
range if he came in contact with one or 
two healthy specimens of the mountain 
wolf, such as are found on the cattle 
ranges in winter. Wolf round-ups are 
promoted, and usually with much suc- 
cess, each hunt of this kind yielding a 
sufficient number of hides to repay the 
settlers for their trouble, while the sport 
they find in such pilgrimages is of the 
most exciting kind. 
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EDITED BY WILLIAM COOKE DANIELS. 


The editor will be prepared to answer to the 
best of his ability questions relating to the differ 
ent phases of photography, and will also be glad 
to receive expressions of opinion and experi- 
ences of photographers at all times for use in 
this department. 


EDITORIAL. 


The process of exposing a plate is so 
simple and the subsequent labor neces- 
sary to produce some sort of a negative 
so light, even when one “does the rest” 
oneself, that the modern camera user is 
apt to be more prodigal] of his plates than 
of his pains. Too often he makes expos- 
ure after exposure with little more care 
than is necessary to squeeze the shutter 
bulb, and little thought beyond a vague 
hope that something decent may some- 
time result. It was very different in wet- 
plate days when nothing smaller than a 
wheelbarrow was sufficient to carry a 
photographer's kit, when the expense and 
trouble of preparing a plate sobered even 
the most frivolous worker at least to the 
point of looking carefully before he 
leaped ; and the percentage of really good 
work was so much higher than now, that 
we could almost wish the good old times 
of nitrate and cyanide were back again. 
Today, when no material and very little 
financial restraint exists, it is doubly nec- 
essary that every photographer should 
keep himself well in hand,if he has a 
proper ambition to accomplish anything 
really worth while. He must bind him- 
self never to expose a plate without a 
clean cut idea of what he wishes to pro- 
duce and a reasonable certainty that the 
attendant conditions of position, lighting, 
lens, diaphragm and plate are fairly 
suitable to the end desired. Patient, 
painstaking, intelligent work alone can 
send a man to the front and keep him 
there; while careless, random exposures 
seldom earn more than the bitter disap- 
pointment which is their proper reward. 


LENSES. 


Every lens is composed of one or more 
pieces of glass, designed to condense the 
light which reaches it from each point of 
the object toward which it is pointed, to 
a corresponding point of the image on 
the ground glass; and when the image of 
any object has been made as sharp as 
possible, the lens is said to be focused on 
that object. Lenses composed of one 
piece of glass, or, more commonly, of 
several pieces of glass bound inseparably 
together in a single ring of metal or 
“cell,” are called single lenses or “sing- 
lets.” Lenses composed of two singlets 
used together in the same tube but not 
in actual contact with each other are 
called “doublets,” and those of three 
singlets used together, “triplets,” while 
each separate lens is called a combina- 
tion. 

FOCAL LENGTH. 

If a lens be focused on some very dis- 
tant object, such as the clouds, the focal 
length may be approximately determined 
by measuring the distance from the 
ground glass to the rear lens surface, ifa 
singlet, or to midway between the com- 
binations, if a doublet. When both com- 
binations of a doublet, considered inde- 
pendently as singlets, have the same 
focal length, that doublet is said to be 
symmetrical; and its focal length to be 
one-half the focal length of either com- 
bination. Most modern doublets are so 
made that either combination does good 
work as a singlet,on pure landscape or 
portraiture; but where architecture is 
included, especially near the edge of the 
plate, singlets are liable to show distor- 
tion and consequent curvature of straight 
lines. When one combination of a doub- 
let is used as a single lens, the combina- 
tion so used should always be screwed 
into the rear end of the lens tube. 

ANGLE OF VIEW. 

The angle of any lens, roughly speak- 
ing, is the angle included between lines 
drawn from the middle of the lens to 
those two points in the view which appear 
one at the extreme left, the other at the 
extreme right, of the ground glass and 
at nearly equal distances up from its 
lower edge. A simple way of ascertain- 
ing the angle included bya lens working 
on a plate of given dimensions, is to take 
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a sufficiently large piece of paper and on 
it draw a straight line (A B) equal in 
length to the base of the plate. At the 
middle point (C) of this line draw a _ per- 
pendicular (C D) equal in length to the 
focal length of the lens; and from the 
topmost point (D) of this perpendicular, 
draw straight lines to each extremity of 
the line first drawn. Then the angle 
ADB) included between these two 
second lines at their point of meeting 
(D), equals the view angle of the lens. 
From this it will be seen that the angle of 
view included by a lens depends on its 
focal length, which is always the same, 
and on the base line of the plate on which 
itis used, which may be varied indefi- 
nitely. Using a particular lens of good 
covering power, on the largest plate over 
which it will give good definition, makes 
that lens a “wide angle” for instance, 
an & inch lens ona 12x10 plate; but the 
same lens used on a 5x4 plate might 
justly be called a “narrow angle.” The 
terms “narrow” and “wide” angle are 
meaningless, unless understood to refer 
to the largest plate over which the lene 
so termed will give good definition. 

To compare the various view angles 
several lenses will include on a given 
plate, it is only necessary to compare 
their focal lengths remembering that a 
12-inch lens gives only one-half the angle 
included by a 6-inch. 

DIAPHRAGMS. 

Diaphragms, or as they are often called, 
‘stops,” were originally thin sheets of 
metal with circular openings, which 
could be slipped into a slot in the lens 
tube between the combinations of a 
doublet, or in front of a singlet. These 
old fashioned “Waterhouse” stops have 
of late been almost entirely superseded 
by the well known “ Iris diaphragm” sys- 
tem, which consists of a number of very 
thin metal leaves, whose position is con- 
trolled by a pin moved around outside 
the lens tube. Diaphragms increase the 
sharpness of the image by counteracting 
spherical aberration, which, with modern 
lenses, is most evident in a lack of defi- 
nition around the edges of the ground 
glass when some central object is fo- 
cused as sharply as possible. They also 
increase the depth of focus, which is the 
power of the lens to render with equal 
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distinctness, objects at unequal dis- 
tances from the camera. These results 
are obtained by decreasing the effective 
aperture of the lens,and this in turn de- 
creases the amount of light transmitted 
and increases the exposure. The amount 
of light passing through two unequal 
circular apertures varies directly as the 
square of their respective diameters; and 
use has been made of this principle with 
most English lenses, in deciding the size 
of the various loose stops furnished, or in 
marking off their lens tubes for Iria dia- 
phragms. The largest diaphragm has an 
aperture nearly as great as the actual 
glass of the lens, but introduces sufficient 
correction for subjects in which marginal 
definition and depth of focus are second- 
ary considerations. The aperture of the 
second stop is of such a size that the 
square of its diameter is twice that of the 
first, consequently it admits only half as 
much light, and necessitates just twice as 
long an exposure. The third stop bears 
the same relation to the second that the 
second did to the first, and so on down to 
the smallest; and taking the first stop as 
our unit the exposures would run 1,2, 4, 8, 
16, 32,64. Formerly in this country, and 
even now abroad, the various stops were 
designated by the relation of their diam- 
ters bore to the focal length of the lens. 
The diameter of the largest stop fur- 
nished with portrait lenses was usually 
one-quarter of the focal length of the 
lens and was called f/4. The second stop, 
to require twice the exposure of //4, 
would be Pe of the focal length in diam- 
eter and is culled £/5.6; and 30 on down to 
f/O4, the sinallest stop usually furnished. 
Some years ago the Photographic Society 
of Great Britain brought out what is 
known as the “ Uniform System” of num- 
bering stops, which has a greater vogue 
in America than in the land of its birth. 
In this system a stop equal to f/4 is taken 
as the unit of measurement, and called 
No. 1; while the next stop, requiring 
twice the exposure of No. 1, equals £/5.6 
and is called No.2 and so on through the 
list. German and French makers, while 
adhering to the f/ method of marking 
stops, and making each of the series so 
that it requires double the exposure of 
the next preceding, often start with an 
odd number, as, for instance, or 
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Consequently, a photographer owning, as 
we happen to, lenses some of which are 
marked in the first way, some in the sec- 
ond, and some in the third, must have a 
method of reducing the variously indi- 
cated values of his siops to some common 
basis of comparison. Personally we adopt 
the uniform system and determine the U. 
S. No.’s of stops marked by the f/ methods 
as follows: If fx — the f value of any 


” 
stop then the U.S. No. ~-. On the 


other hand U.S. No’s may be converted 
to f values as follows: If x= the U.S. 
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DEVELOPMENT. 


We know as a matter of experience that, 
when treated with certain chemicals 
which are called developing agents, bro- 
mide of silver (Ag Br.) molecules may be 
induced to part with their atom of bro- 
mine, leaving metallic silver as a remain- 
der; and we know that bromide of silver 
which has been acted upon by light (after 
which it is called “ photo-bromide” of sil- 
ver) parts with its bromine the more 
readily because of such action. The com- 
moner developing agents are pyro, hyd- 


Photograph by A. B. Daniels. 


TREES AND WATER. 


No.then the f/ value — Viex- From what 
has been said above about the relation of 
diaphragm to exposure, it follows that 
the rapidity of a lens depends absolutely 
on the stop used. All lenses whose glass 
is colorless and free from mechanical in- 
juries or defects, are equally rapid when 
used with stops of the same value. A 16- 
inch portrait lens, a 12-inch “rapid sym- 
metrical,” a 24-inch single view lens and 
a 4-inch “ wide-angle triplet,” all working 
at #/32 (jor U.S. No. 64) on the same subject, 
at the same time, will each transmit the 
same amount of light and necessitate 
identically the same amount of exposure. 
(TO BE CONTINUED) 


rokinone, eikonogen, metol, amidol, etc.; 
and it has been found that their power of 
reducing bromide of silveris increased 
by the addition of ammonia, or the hyd- 
rates or carbonates of sodium and potas- 
sium. On the other hand, it has been 
found that the reducing action of devel- 
oping agents may be decreased by the 
addition of an acid, or bromide or citrate 
of sodium, potassium or ammonium. The 
scene of these phenomena is, in our art, 


a glass plate or sheet of celluloid or 
paper, covered with bromide of silver 


suspended in a thin coating of gelatine 
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or some other colloid; and the change 
from bromide of silver to metallic silver, 
termed Development, is affected by ap- 
piying water in which appropriate quan- 
tities of developing agent and accelerator 
or restrainer, or both, have been pre- 
viously dissolved. All the reducing 
agents have a strong affinity for oxygen, 
and when oxydized lose their reducing 
power; so to lessen their risk of contam- 
ination by the oxygen of the water in 
which they are dissolved, or by the oxy- 
gen of the air with which the solution 
must necessarily come in contact, certain 
chemicals called preservatives are added; 
usually sulphite of sodium, meta-bisul- 
phite of sodium or potassium, or nitric, 
citric,sulphuric orsulphurous acid. The 
use of some colloid, say gelatine, as 
a vehicle for the bromide of silver, and 
of water as a vehicle for the reducing 
agent, permits the use of mechanical 
means of hastening or retarding the pro- 
cess of reduction. A sheet of gelatine is 
more easily permeated by warm than 
by cold water, consequently the bromide 
of silver distributed throughout its thick- 
ness is more easily reached, and acted 
upon, by a warm developing solution. 
So, during the winter in these latitudes, 
development is often a fearfully long 
business, unless the developer be heated 
to its normal summer temperature; while, 
during summer in the Tropics, we 
have often been forced to put lumps of 
ice in the solution to make development 
proceed at all normally. Again, itis pos- 
sible to decrease the rapidity of reduc- 
tion by tanning the gelatine film with a 
solution of chrome alum, and so render- 
ing it less pervious to the developer; or 
by thickening the developer with glycer- 
ine untilits penetrating powers are re- 
duced. 

If an unexposed plate be placed in 
water to each oz. 6f which three grains 
of pyro have been added, it will be some- 
time before any darkening of the surface 
takes place before the unaided develop- 
ing agent can force the unexposed bro- 
mide of silver molecules to part with 
their bromine; and while heating the 
solution, or increasing the amount of 
pyro, may hasten matters, tne process re- 
mains slow. Now immerse a fresh plate 
ina two grs. to the oz. pyro solution, to 


which has been added twenty gra. to the 
oz. of sodium carbonate and the process 
of reduction is accelerated; because the 
carbonate leasens the cohesion between 
the atom of silver and the atom of bro- 
mine in each molecule of bromide of sil- 
ver, and makes the reducing agent's task 
easier. The accelerator may be increased 
until a general darkening of the unex- 
posed plate takes place soon after immer- 
sion,and by making gradual increases 
until this point is reached, we arrive at 
the maximum amonnt ofa given accel- 
erator that may, in actual negative-mak- 
ing, be added to a developer containing 
a given amount of reducing agent, with- 
out general fog supervening before de- 
velopment is complete. The rule is: no 
greater quantity of accelerator should be 
added tothe developer than will, were 
thesolutionapplied to an nuex posed plate, 
produce more than a very faint darken- 
ing before the time usually sufficient for 
complete development (say fifteen min- 
utes) has elapsed. 
(TO BE CONTINUED) 


NOTES. 

Photographic dishes can best be cleaned 
with nitric acid one part, water six parts. 
Use a stiff nail brush to scrub them and 
follow with a good rinsing in water. 

To keep glass bottle stoppers from 
sticking: After cleaning and drying the 
stoppers and the inside of the bottle neck, 
give both a thin coat of vaseline. 

The Rontgen rays have been adapted to 
living-picture machines, and one may 
now view on the screen the motions of 
the bones in a frog’s legs. 

Bromide prints masquerading as pla- 
tinotypes may be detected by an immer- 
sion ina 2 per cent solution of mercuric 
chloride, which bleaches bromides but 
has no effect on platinotypes. 

It is best to use as slow a plate as the 
work in hand permits, for very fast plates 
seem poor in silver and do not give such 
good graduations of density, nor render 
the half-tones as well as slower ones. 

Hand camera workers should remem- 
ber that they cannot hold their cameras 
steady enough to give more than one- 
fifth to one-fourth second exposure. If 
longer exposure is necessary the camera 
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should be rested or steadied on some 
firm object. 

Someone in France has patented a fan 
full of little oblong holes which, when 
passed rapidly back and forth across the 
line of vision, greatly diminishes the 
jumpiness of animated photographs. 
One’s hand, with the fingers a little apart, 
does nearly as well as the fan. 

Platinotype workers using 
chloride should be careful to keep it in 
good condition. When it shows any 
signs of becoming spongy and full of 
moisture it should be roasted to a red 
heat on the fire shovel and put back in 
the preservative tubes as soon as cool 
enough to handle. 

The yellow stain which so often dis- 
figures the high lights of uranium toned 
bromide prints may be removed by im- 
mersing the prints, one at a time, in 


Ammonium sulpho-cyanide 20 grs. 


Remove immediately the stain disap- 
pears, and rinse thoroughly. 


Green fog may be removed by rubbing 
the affected parts of the (dry) negative 
with a bit of chamois leather dipped in 
alcohol, or bleaching the negative in a 2 
per cent solution of mercuric chloride 
and, after thorough washing, darkening 
it in sodium sulphide one part; water six 
parts may clear it of fog; but this method 
will intensify it as well. 

Mr. Eric Bruce recently showed before 
the Royal Photographic Society, London, 
a novelty in lantern screens. A whitened 
lath, set radially on an axis, is rotated so 
rapidly as to be practically invisible, 
and figures thrown on this background 
by lantern projection appear as if sus- 
pended in space. The results are said to 
be uncanny in the extreme. 

Where an enlargement is contem- 
plated the original negative should 
be made on as slow a plate as possible. 
Speed in plates is obtained by cooking 
the emulsion, which also enlarges the 
grain of the plate; and while this coars- 
ened granularity is of amall consequence 
in direct prints, it sometimes becomes 
serious when an enlargement of many 
diameters must be made. 

Ammonium sulpho-cyanide is yery del- 
iquescent, and when half dissolved is 


calcium 


impossible to weigh accurately. It is 
best therefore to dissolve it as soon as 
purchased in the following manner: To 
each avoirdupois ounce of the crystals 
add sufficient water to make the resultant 
solution ap to two ounces six drachms 
liquid measure, when each drachm of so- 
lution will contain as near as may be 
twenty grains of ammonia’ sulpho- 
cyanide. 


Photo by E. A. Clifford. 
ANVIL ROCK, MONUMENT PARK, COLO. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Pinholes vs. Lens. -In the first number 
of OvuTDOOR LIFE you praised most 
highly a photograph made with a pin 
hole instead of a lens. If such perfect 
photographs can be made with pinholes, 
what is the use of anyone buying lenses? 

“f/ 64.” 


Mr. Beam’s “ Sunset,” which is referred 
to, was commended not as a pin-hole 
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photograph, but as a picture. Quite as 
good and even better results might have 
been obtained had Mr. Beam used a lens; 
not to mention the greater ease of work- 
ing and increased certainty of results. 


Over-Exposure. My plates darken all 
over soon after they are put in the de- 
veloper (pyro-soda) and after fixing show 
only a faint image. What is the trouble? 

TASMA. 

Presuming that neither your camera 
nor plate-holder leak light, the fault is 
over-exposure. Increase the pyroin your 
developer, decrease the soda, add_ five 
drops per oz. of a 10 per cent solution of 
potassium bromide and, finally, dilute the 
developer with an equal quantity of 
water. 

Halation. In taking some interiors 
where windows were included, I found 
that the light from the windows had 
spread all around them on the negatives. 


(1) How can I avoid this in the future? 
(2) Can Limprove the plates already de- 
veloped? J. J.C. 

(1) Back your plates before exposure 
with some ready-made backing, or with 


Powdered burnt sienna. 1 oz. 
Cats 1 oz. 


(2) Local reduction may be tried by 
dipping a piece of chamois skin in alco- 
hol and rubbing the over-dense parts with 
a firm but not too violent circular motion. 
The action is wholly mechanical and re- 
sults in reducing the thickness of the 
film. Great care is necessary and the 
film should be bone-dry. 


* Beginner” writes he is about to take 
up photography, and asks what camera 
he shall buy. We cannot recommend 
any particular make of camera in these 
columns and would suggest that our 
correspondent seek the advice of some re- 
liable photographic friend on this point. 
Generally speaking, a 5x4 with a seven 
or eight-inch lens would be the best 
thing, preferably one of the folding type 
of “hand or stand” machines; and “Be- 
ginner” would do well to use a tripod in 
his first experiments, trusting for his 
focus and composition rather to the 
ground glass than to the focusing scale 
and finder. 


THE COLORADO CAMERA CLUB. 


_ Club Rooms, 2% Sixteenth street, Denver. 
W. H. Jackson, A. D. Gilleland, 
President. Secretary. 
Wm. Cooke Daniels, H. D. Smith, 
Vice-President. Treasurer. 
Robt. J. Coleman, Cor. Secretary. 


The club now hasa fine mandolin and 
guitar club which will furnish music at 
all entertainments. Mr. Chas. H. Houseley 
is leader and Mr. L. M. Miner is secretary. 

A great convenience to members is a 
complete stock of photographic necessi- 
ties which the club now has on hand in 
charge of our regular attendant. 

The exhibition on December 19th of 
the New York Camera Club slides was 
so successful that the committee repeated 
it on the 26th, “standing room only” 
being the result on both evenings. 

The Entertainment Committee has ar- 
ranged to have during the month of 
January two shows of interchange slides, 
one demonstration of practical work and 
possibly a club dance, but finds itself 
unable to set the exact dates. Members 
will therefore receive the usual special 
notice. 

The officers of the club are much grat- 
ified at the interest shown in the enter- 


tainment and the demonstrations fur- 
nished by the club during the past 
month. There was a large attendance at 


the exhibition of the South African slides 
on December Tht, and every one was 
very much pleased with the slides and 
the lecture accompanying them. 

Notices of slide shows and demonstra- 
tions should receive the attention of 
members and bring out a full attendance. 
Club functions of this sort give the mem- 
bers many opportunities of getting val- 
uable information not obtainable in any 
other way, and good attendance encour- 
ages the committee to arrange for more 
affairs of the sort in the future. 

’ The club membership is rapidly in- 
creasing and the club's facilities for de- 
veloping, enlargement, portraiture, ete., 
are being constantly enlarged. Members 


should not fail to take full benefit of the 
advantages the club offers and should 
use these advantages as an inducement 
to bring into the fold such of their photo- 
graphic friendsas have not yet joined us. 
A. D. GILLELAND, Secretary. 
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CYCLISTS are beginning to regard the 
L. A. W. National Assemblies with as 
much interest as they would a presiden- 
tial election. Well, come to think about 
it, there is to be a presidential election at 
the forthcoming meeting. We wonder 
if the explosion will be heard in Col- 
orado, 


It is to be hoped that the St Louis 
assembly will be the turning tide that 
will come likean angel of peace to the 
western members of the League of Amer- 
ican Wheelmen. It is further desired 
that local option will become a_ law. 
With such a change, and a few other 
changes in the by-laws, the California 
outlaws would once more be willing to 
come back to the fold, while other dissat- 
isfied factions in the south, west and in 
Minnesota would have their anger ap- 
peased. 


THE prospects for the full success of 
the Denver-Palmer Lake cycle path never 
looked brighter than now. With the ad- 
dition of the six representatives of the 
Denver cycling organizations to the di- 
rectory a new stimulus will set in that 
will greatly aid the work of starting the 
path. It has been decided to commence 
work May Ist, and even before that date 
itis believed that the city and county 
will be induced to appropriate sufficient 
funds to construct the path within their 
respective boundaries. 


TRADE IN THE WEST. 


The year of 1898 is starting most aus- 
piciously for the cycle dealers of the 
West. Leaving behind, as. some of them 
are, footprints that tell of many hard- 
ships, they are commencing the new sea- 
son with more substantial promises of 
success than ever before. OUTDOOR 
LIFE's business staff has during the past 
couple of months had personal commun- 
ication with a great many of the dealers 
lying inthe territory between the Mis- 
souri River and Salt Lake City, and we 
have found that many had orders ahead 
reaching as high as fifty on wheels which 
cannot be delivered for several weeks. 
There will undoubtedly be a larger num- 
ber of cyclists change mounts this year 
than last, principally owing to the re- 
duction in price, while the number of 
new recruits to be added to the ranks 
will surpass that of any yearin the his- 
tory of Western cycling. 


LEAGUE CLUB RETIRESIENT. 


The late action of the Denver Wheel 
Club in expunging from its constitution 
and by-laws the article requiring every 
member to belong to the League, while 
it has started afloat all kinds of anti- 
League braggadocio, has really not 
changed the relation of the above club 
towards the L. A.W. one iota. The Denver 
Wheel Club has not complied with 
League requirements governing L. A. W. 
clubs since the national meet was held in 
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Denver, and we think that with its pres- 
ent bulky membership (which runs 
pretty close to the 700 mark) and consid- 
ering the fact that it is almost impossible 
to make a League club of so large an 
organization, the action was not at all an 
unwise one. 

Those members who hold League cards 
and those who contemplate joining will 
hardly be influenced either way by the 
action referred to. 


THE L. A. W. IN COLORADO. 

Whatever may be said against some of 
the rules of the League of American 
Wheelmen, or against the late assembly 
decisions of that body regarding the ad- 
mission of professionals and local option 
of Sunday racing, it cannot be denied 
that the Colorado Division is and always 
has been a body of hustlers well worthy 
of the state they represent. It is for this 
reason, if for no other, that the League in 
Colorado should receive the support and 
encouragement of every cyclist loyal to 
the interests of our state. 

It is but a few years since we had the 
honor of entertaining thousands of L. A. 
W. members at a National meet, and we 
may want to do the same thing again. 
For four years Colorado has had repre- 
sentation on either the National Racing 
Board or the Executive Committee, and 
it is unnecessary to say that in such rep- 
resentation the state has been favored 
when larger divisions were refused such 
honors. Colorado delegates at the as- 
semblies have always been accorded the 
most flattering courtesies, and Colorado 
visitors in the East have never found 
League officials wanting in their congen- 
iality and kindness. In the Colorado 
Division are to be found some of the best 
citizens of our state, including our 
worthy governor, and with the many ad- 
vantages and privileges offered members 
for the coming year, including a valuable 
road book, the division should gain a 
position of eminence and _ prosperity 
never before attained by it. 


If good roads associations and L. A. W. 
improvement committees would turn 
their full and undivided attention to one 


object, and that object wide tires, for the 
apace of one full year, more good would 
be accomplished by such work than in 
ten years of squabbling over appropria- 
tions, elections and the grading and care 
of highways. Before a highway is prop- 
erly built the citizens should be reason- 
ably certain that the best means at their 
command will be employed to keep it in 
good order. What transpires nowadays? » 
A road is graded nicely for several miles, 
drain tile is put in to carry off the water, 
expensive bridges are built and a big sum 
of mouey is spent just because it was so 
ordered. The road is allowed to settle, 
and while undergoing this change, wag- 
ons with heavy loads and narrow tires 
pass over it and cutitup. Other wagons 
with heavy loads happea along, and in 
order to miss the ruts and suspicious- 
looking holes cut by the preceding wag- 
ons, they turn out and make more ruta. 
All this time animals are struggling 
under burdensome loads, teamsters are 
cultivating the art of profanity, preachers 
are having a harder time with the ornery 
farmers, and horse flesh and wagon 
wheels are being reduced in usefulness 
and stability. 

Let us work for a state law for wide 
tires in at least one of our Western com- 
monwealths which will be a guiding 
star for others to follow. It is not only 
constitutional, but is in force in Con- 
necticut and other Eastern states. With 
wide tires and two lengths of axles say 
four-inch tires for heavy vehicles with 
the front axle eight inches shorter than 
the rear a wagon would cover sixteen 
inches of space in passing over a road 
eight inches on either side. This would 
prove a veritable roller and road maker, 
and wouldenable the farmers and cyclists 
to join hands, as they would then both 
be contributing to help the other, while 
atthe present time the cycle makes the 
road and the wagon breaks it. 

“The oldest organized wheeling club in 
the country,” is the sub-title under which 
the Brooklyn Bicycle Club floats its col- 
ors. “Inthe country” sounds well, ac- 
companied by such a claim, for if it was 
broader, and took in the United States, 
we might offer a protest. The club was 
born on June 21, 187%. 
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NEU MATIC tires! What 
a thrill those words gave 
the wheelman only a 
brief six or seven years 
ago. It was the subject 
of all subjects discussed 


atclub rooms, on runs, 
and at all gatherings of 
wheelmen. We were all densely ignor- 
ant on the subject, but naturally full of 


speculation and theory. The “light” that * 


had come out of the East (Ireland, this 
time), astonished us and aroused our 
deepest curiosity. It was the dawn of a 
new era in the bicycle world. 

But to-day! Universally used and gea- 
erally comprehended, as common as any 
article of merchandise, and millions of 
dollars invested in their manufacture 
and distribution. The story of this rapid 
coming to the front is quite interesting, 
but the subject now does not possess the 
charm of mystery and novelty that made 
» the first days of pneumatic tires so fasci- 
nating. And in those days, too, there 
were curses deep and fervent, for in its 
awaddling clothes the first tire was nota 
thing of unalloyed joy, but frequently a 
nuisance of the most provoking kind. 

We all know that the bicycle, no matter 
of what type, did not become popular 
with the masses until the advent of the 
pneumatic tire. The “safety” was a step 
in the right direction from the high 
wheel. The “cushion” tire was only a 
make-shift and an excuse and a very 
poor one too having its little half hold 
of the timid for a brief period, then going 
deservedly to the wall before the giant 
pneumatic. The “cushion” tire never 

vasa rival of the pneumatic. It was, as 
before remarked, an excuse, a “just as 
good,” until the real article could be ob- 
tained. The securing of one of the “real 
things” in the early days, however, was a 
much more difficult matter than many 
today can comprehend. 

First of all it had to be the “safety.” 
Well do I remember my first favorable 
impression towards that type of ma- 


MY FIRST PNEUMATIC. 


HOPKINS. 


chine. In common with the majority of 
riders of the high wheel, I had little re- 
spect forthe “lowly, dirty and cumber- 
some things” when they first appeared. 
But one day I chanced to be going in the 
same direction as was “Sandy” Brown on 
his new safety. As a rider of the high 
“ordinary” Mr. Brown did not quite 
equal me. But that day, mounted on his 
safety, he made it decidedly interesting 
for me, mounted on my high wheel and 
I began to think. 

I soon owned a safety. It was a very 
heavy affair, as were all of the first ones. 
A couple of years later a man came to 
town with a bicycle weighing thirty-two 
pounds. He astonished us with his con- 
fidence or recklessness (we knew not 
which) by actually riding that “delicate 
thing” all over the streets. I soon liked 
a safety, but did not believe they would 
become popular, for the vibration in 
them, when shod with small tires, was 
something terrible much worse than in 
the high wheel. and became unbearable 
in a ride of any considerable distance on 
anything but the smoothest of roads. : 

2:15! That was the first thing we ever 
heard about pneumatic-tired bicycles. 
An Irishman had ridena mile in that re- 
markable time. It was hard very hard 
to believe; but we are a credulous people 
and we do like to ride fast. We would 
have to have those tires. The interest in 
them was keen. Every paper was scanned 
for news of the “balloon” tires. But to 
want one was not to get it, no matter how 
willing one might be to pay the price. I 
soon decided that I would have the first 
bicycle that I could obtain with pneu- 
matic tires, and after a long, tedious wait, 
I was successful. The machine came, 
along with a letter, not of apology for the 
long delay, but of congratulations on our 
“success in securing one of the coveted 
machines,” and enclosing a bill for $16), 
the net wholesale price. Aside from the 
tires, the bicycle would not compare 
favorably with one of today costing one- 
third of that sum. But I got full meas- 
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ure, for the machine weighed, “ stripped,” 
forty-eight pounds. 

At that time there was no “inside infor- 
mation” to be had about the new tire. 
You were either a beliver or disbeliever 
in them, and as much was said against 
them as in’ their favor, while the desire to 
see one and “try it” was universal. I 
remember that I wrote to a well-known 
wheelman friend in an Eastern city for 
his private, honest and confidential opin- 
ion, he having been fortunate enough to 
have ridden one of the first machines 
broughtover. While he was a newspaper 
man and had his personal interests to 
guard (being in the trade), I felt that he 
told me much truth when he said he 
hardly dared to express an opinion either 
for or against pneumatics, as applied to 
bicycles. After my first short trial of the 
tires I understood much better why one 
would hesitate before giving them an 
unqualified recommendation. Too much 
was expected of them. One might nat- 
urally believe, from some of the exagger- 
ated reports circulated in the papers, that 
a machine equipped with these tires 
would “run alone” and that anybody 
should be able to ride a mile in 2:20 or 
better. 

Finally,the long expected wheel arrived 
in Denver. On the day of its appearance 
the newspapers printed elaborate articles 
describing it (with illustrations), from 
one of which the following is an extract: 

The arrival of a pneumatic-tired safety 
marks an epoch in the cycling history of 
Denver. Long had our wheelmen waited 
for the sight of one,and great was the 
interest to inspect it when one finally 
made its appearance. The presence in 
town of such notables as President Har- 
rison and John L. Sullivan did not de- 
tract one particle from the drawing 
powers of the new wonder, of which so 
much had been heard and so little seen. 
It is about one year since a pneumatic- 
tired wheel first made its appearance in 
Ireland. The sensation then created has 
been repeated everywhere upon the 
wheel's arrival. The principle is so dif- 
ferent from anything else that it could 
but cause a commotion, not only among 
riders. but even with people who had 
scarcely given a thought to cycling. 
* * * The present wheel is the first 
to be received west of the Missouri River. 
The tires are two inches in width and as 
full of life (and air) as a football. The 


rubber is of the finest quality and is se- 
cured to the rim by means of specially 
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woven and cemented canvas, which, how- 
ever, does not come in contact with the 


ground, The advantages 
claimed for the pneumatic are speed, the 
reduction of vibration to the minimum, 
which naturally means comfort and ease 
of propulsion. It shows its superiority 
over solid tires in a greater degree where 
the road surface is uneven or loose and 
sandy. There is no sand so deep but that 
it can be ridden on a pneumatic tire. The 
rider has better control of a whéel thus 
shod. There is so little resistence to the 
tire that its wearing age is double or 
tripple that of a solid tire, and in case of 
punctures it is not difficult of repair. 


Not such a bad prediction, after all, on 
a subject in which all were in the dark. 
Possibly exceptions might now be wisely 
taken to some of the above remarks, no- 
tably the sand riding and the ease (* of 
repair. The first tires were not made to 
facilitate repair in case of puncture. Not 
only was there a fearful and complicated 
mass of canvas on outer case and rim, 
but the inner tube as well was incased in 
a sack, from which, when once extracted, 
itevinced a decided repugnance to re- 
turn. 

It was through Geo. E. Hannan, who 
was then branching out as a dealer on 
lower Sixteenth street, that I was enabled 
to procure the bicycle. The people were 
so anxious to see a pneumatic that it was 
left on exhibition at his store during the 
daytime for nearly a month, and it was 
always surrounded by a crowd. 
the remarks made 
nowadays. 


Some of 
would cause a smile 
Many people were honestly of 
the opinion that the tire was made of 
snake's skin, owing toa peculiar color of 
the rubber. Some thought it the clum- 
siest affair they had ever seen. As arule 
the machine was adversely criticised and 
condemned as a “fad” and passing fancy 
that could not possibly be practical, so 
wise are we in our ignorance. The late 
lamented Wilcox stubbornly opposed 
pnéumatic tires for a long time and rid- 
iculed them as a mass of “rubber, rags 
and wind.” 

My pneumatic was treated very tender- 
ly the first few days after its arrival in 
Denver. When not in use it was sus- 
pended from the floor in order to reduce 
the pressure in the tires. Advice as to 
the care of the tires was valunteered from 
all quarters. Every day, and many times 
a day, there were anxious inquiries by 
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friends to know if the tires had been 
punctured, (What a bugbear “puncture” 
is to the tyro, even to this day!) Gradual- 
ly I became bold and road the machine 
everywhere at any time of day or night 
and no trouble came! Wonderful! Peo- 
ple began to have some faith in the new 
contrivance. My belief was honest and 
my enthusiasm unbounded. I went on 
every club runand I wanted to ride all 
the time. Lattempted successfully trips 
that before were beyond the possibility 
of accomplishment. On club runs we 
frequently started before daylignt, and 
when the roadway was at length clear to 
the sight the members would congrat- 
ulate me that | had not met with a mis- 
hap, and, with a sigh of relief, would say: 
“Youareall rightnow.” Intheclubt here 
were many who in speed and endurance 
far surpassed me, but discovered 
that I had a decided advantage over them 
in mount, and they too finally realized it 
and fellin line. I recall our club “crack” 
receiving a new cushion-tired ordinary, 
“built special,” with which for a_ brief 
spell he was much pleased, On our next 
club run he set out to“do” the pneumatic. 
The pace was hot (foran ordinary) and 
he rode himself out and actually bit the 
dustin less than an hour, falling ina 
faint from his wheel and the pneumatic 
was there, with “not a hair turned.” 

I brought that wheel to the Pacific 
Coasta little later on, and for aught I 
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know it is still doing service. The tires 
lasted about one year and were ridden 
several thousand miles. I sold the wheel 
in Stockton. 

One night there was a commotion in 
the hotel where I stopped, the cause of 
which was aloud but muffled explosion. 
High and low did the inmates search, but 
without result, and the mystery was not 
solved until the following morning, when, 
on removing the bicycle from a closet, I 
discovered that one of the tires had col- 
lapsed. A piece of the inner tube as 
large as the palm of the hand lay on the 
floor. Gradually and unobserved the 
tire had been developing a “ wart,” and at 
last its pent up energies, chafing and ex- 
panding under the heat of a stuffy closet, 
asserted themselves. The first gun had 
been fired. Hostilities had commenced. 
Troublesome and tedious indeed was my 
first repair. However, I succeeded in 
making it rideable and continued to use 
it for several months thereafter. 

Much have the riders of modern tires 
and machines to be thankful for, but it 
is doubtful if they get the keen enjoy- 
ment out of their now perfect wheels and 
tires that | did during the first few 
months of the “early days” in which I 
owned my first pneumatic. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 
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THAT NEW RULE. 

The twenty-five mile checking rule on 
centuries proposed by Chairman McGar- 
rett of the Century Road Club has not met 
with the spontaneous approval of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the above organiz- 
ation which was anticipated. Mr. McGar- 
rett and his committee made a thorough 
study of the advisability of such a rule 
before it was proposed, and they had al- 
most weekly evidences of the necessity 
of it. No one is more competent to judge 
of what is right or wrong than the active 
members of such a committee who are 
daily brought in contact with applica- 
tions for records” fake and otherwise. 

Asthe rule now standsa cyclist can 
either play poker or read novels for 
twelve hours of every day in the year and 
then make out as many century applica- 
tion blanks as he wants, have his depo- 
sition taken onthe bunch at once, and 
obtain credit for the same. In these days 
of paid record rides, the cycle fakirs are 
not scarce who would stoop to most any 
foul means of obtaining a few hundred 
dollars, a new wheel, or even a couple 
pairs of tires as a prize for Creditable 
road performances. 

The new rule proposed by Chairman 
MecGarrett merely provided that in addi- 
tion to the affidavit requirement it shall 
be necessary to obtain the signatures of 
at least four competent persons on every 
century ride or one every twenty-five 
miles. The rule is an equitable one, just 
to the many hundreds of centurians who 
earn their glory honestly, and should be 
allowed to stand. 

President Skinkle and Chairman Mce- 
Garrett have not been on very congenial 
terms for some time, and when the pro- 
posed rule came before the president he 
donned his war paint, gave an Apache 
whoop and pounced on it in the follow- 
ing language to McGarrett: 

CLEVELAND, ©., Jan. 18, 

Twenty-five mile checking rule is proving gen- 
erally obnoxious and working injury to club. 


Executive Committee demands that it be re- 
scinded at once. Wire answer. 


Concerning which charge of super- 
heated shot McGarrett wired at once to 
Tilt and McGuire, the other members of 
the Road Records Committee: 


Skinkle says Executive Committee demands 
checking rule be rescinded. I believe rule proper 
and vote no. Wire me your vote. 


To which the following replies were 
received: 
CHICAGO, ILL., Jan. 19. 
After talking with Chicago riders my vote is 
yes. FRED TILT. 


DENVER, COLO., Jan. 18. 

Executive Committee should leave matter 
tous, I vote with McGarrett. J. A. MCGUIRE. 

If the vote of the Road Records Com- 
mittee shall govern, which it should be 
allowed to do in a case concerning road 
records, then the rule will become a law 
by a vote of two to one. If the com- 
mittee’s decision is rejected by the Exec- 
utive Committee there will be a_ pretty 
warm time expected. 

{Since writing the above we are in- 
formed by wire of Mr. McGarrett’s resig- 
nation as Chairman of the Road Records 
Committee. 


HO! FOR INDIANAPOLIs. 

The energetic hoosiers of Indianapolis 
were probably the least surprised of any 
over the recent decision of the Executive 
Committee of the League awarding them 
the meet of "08. They tell us with cheer- 
ful assurance that all the plans for the 
organization of a permanent club to con- 
duct the meet had been perfected before 
the news of the Executive Committee's 
action reached them, and, now that both 
the committee and Indianapolis are of 
the same mind regarding where the meet 
should be held, everything is bound to 
sail along with the most flattering pros- 
pects of a large and glorious time. We 
believe that a city of medium size such 
as Indianapolis, can better and with more 
enthusiasm entertain a large gathering 
than a large city, where the members 
would be swallowed up in the throng of 
citizens and in the multiplicity of sights, 
There is only one kind of a time to be had 
ata League meet--a good, old fashioned, 
free-for-all celebration devoid of conven- 
tionality and free from the perplexing 
study of buildings, libraries, public 
adornments, etc. Such, we believe, will 
be the sort of treatment in store for the 
visitors at Indianapolis the coming sum- 
mer. 


Should the League deci ‘eat St. Louis 
to bar the professional from nembership 
we would suggest an amendment chang- 


ing the name of the organization to “The 
League of Amateur Wheelmen.” 
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HANDY CYCLING DEVICES. 


The dust and mud-making qualities of 
hoofs and tires lead wheelmen to look for 
trails off the road. Railroad rights of 
way, and in Colorado, irrigating ditch 
banks offer tempting ground for paths; 
especially the latter, as trees and shrub- 
bery flourish along their banks, giving 
inviting shade, while the winding of the 
banks make pleasant vistas, and their 
uniform grade insures easy travelling. 

The chief difficulty in building cycle 
paths would seem to be improvising 
suitable fences. This may be overcome 
by properly-constructed cattle 


guards 
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Sometimes a gate is preferable. Agate 
that will unlatch at a light stroke of the 
front wheel, fly open and close after the 
cyclist has passed through may be con- 
structed as follows: The ordinary gate 
frame may be used bearing upon the 
commonly-used hinge which closes it by 
gravity; but the latch must be different. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
a horizontal bar held in place bya spring 
and thrown back bythe action of a curved 
cross-bar acting upon a roller or spool 
attached to the latch-bar. This cross-bar 
is fastened to and operated by two hori- 
zontal spring-bars made of strap steel or 


A CYCLE PATH 
and gates. A cheap and effectual catttle 
guard may be made of boards 114 inches 
thick and 6 inches wide set five inches 
apart, as in illustration. A three-inch 
strip may be set in lengthwise to stiffen 
the boards, and to give cyclists an oppor- 
tunity to ride it as they would a 
slot. 


cable- 


No harm will come if they miss it, 
as the guard carries the wheel with little 
perceptible jar. 


CYCLE PATH GATE, 
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CATTLE GUARD. 


from hickory strips, such as used in 
making bows for covered wagons, and 
fastened about fourteen inches from the 
ground. The tap of the front ‘wheel 
against this spring-bar throws the latch 
back and the reaction of the bar, together 
with the elasticity of the front tire in con- 
tact with it, gives the gate a quick open- 
ing motion. The wheelman follows it 
and clears it well while it is poising for 
its return and closing swing, A pro- 
jecting guard-board should be placed 
about inches above the bar 
springs as a protection from stock. The 
edges of these guard-boards should be 
rounded so as not to catch the bicycle or 
clothing in case of contact. 


* * 
* 


The writer once settled a troublesome 
land dispute by the use of the cyclome- 
ter. The old-fashioned cyclometer was 
used which measures chains. Computa- 
tion showed that a wheel revolution 
measured 71, feet and 9 1-16 revolutions 
measured a chain. This gave rise to the 
idea of profiling a road with a bicycle. 
Take a board about 5 inches wide and 
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CYCLING. 


notch it so as to fit upon a wheel as shown 
in cut. 

Attach to ita good carpenters level by 
a hinge at the rear end. At a distance 
just 12'. inches from the center of the 
hinge seta piece of foot rule upright and 
atan exact right angle to the plane of the 
board. To use the instrument proceed as 
follows: From the top of a hill or slope 
sight along the board to some object at 
the bottom; raise the front of the level 
until the bubble is in the center and note 
the measurement upon the rule. This 
gives one per cent grade for every one- 
eighth inch noted on the rule, or a fall of 
one foot in every hundred for each one- 
eighth inch. Then measure the distance 
to the object sighted on at the bottom of 
the hill, and the height of the hill can be 
easily reckoned. We'll say the measure- 
ment noted on the rule is two inches. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

I have had a dispute with a friend re- 
garding the proper method of computing 
gears on a bicycle. Will you kindly de- 
cide for us. J. O. Rose. 

BISMARCK, DAK. 

Multiply the diameter (in inches) of the 
rear wheel by the number of teeth on the 
front sprocket; divide by the number of 
teeth on the rear sprocket, and the result 
will wive the gear of the wheel. ~ Ep. 


I wish to go on a trip awheel to Salt 
Lake and want to carry a camera. Have 
been told that it is dangerous to films or 
plates to subject them to such jolting 
and jarring as they would receive if the 
camera was attached to the frame of the 
wheel. What advice can you give me re- 
warding this matter? F.B.KILMANSEN. 

TOPEKA, KANS. 


PROFILING DEVICE. 


This indicates a fall of sixteen feet in 
every 100. Suppose the distance to the 
bottom of the hill is 225 feet. the height 
of the hill is two and one-forth times 
sixteen, or thirty-six feet. 

At firstsight it would seem that the foot 
rule on the instrument should be a cir- 
cular scale conforming to the axis of the 
hinge, but this is not the case. The up- 
right measure corrects the departure 
from the perpendicular in the ground 
slope and gives the true height. 

Some day instead of saying in our road 
books thata certain road is “hilly” we 
will give the amount of climbing to be 
done in perpendicular feet, with the max- 
imum, average and mileage of grade to 
be overcome. CURTIS CHAMBERLIN. 


DENVER, COLO, 


Very few camers would stand the jolt- 
ing they would receive on such a hard 
trip. If you have not a late pattern in- _ 
strument would advise you to carry it 
hung from your shoulder by a strap. If 
you contemplate buying a new camera 
any of the Denver photo houses adver- 
tising in OUTDOOR LIFE can supply you 
with an instrument which is proof against 
damage resulting from jarring, and 
which can be hung conveniently from the 
upper tube of the frame.-- Eb. 


Can you inform me of the best way to 
get into Routt County from Denver? 

CHEYENNE, WY0o. C. B. JEWRETT. 

Buy a copy of the Colorado Division 
Road Book just out. Address Isaac 
Sutton, secretary, Cooper building, Den- 
ver. ED. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE. 


CAPTIOUS COMMENTS. 


The yearly reports of the road officers 
of Denver's two oldest cycling organiza- 
tions, the Denver Wheel Club and Ram- 
blers, make interesting food for reflec- 
tion. It has not been many years back 
when the Ramblers were not only the 
hardest riding club west of the Missis- 
sippi, but the members thereof took 
pride in the facet that they covered a 
greater mileage in the year than any of 
their club rivals. Those were the days of 
Kennedy, Perkins, Gerwing, Hannan 
and a number of other road-riding nota- 
bles, who are either too busy now in busi- 
ness or have lost interest in the club. 

The captains’ reports of the two clubs 
show that the highest mileage attained 
on club runs in the Denver Wheel Club 
was 156 (which mark was reached by H. 
Newton, Al Mauff, EK. L. Griffey, A. J. So- 
pris and Will Gumma), while the Ram- 
blers’ note book shows genial Al Senn 
standing all alone by himself in the lead 
with 1278 miles to his credit, his nearest 
competitor for honors being W. J. Glow 
with 702 miles. 

To the old-timer, who intimately knew 
the members of both these well-known 
clubs in times of struggle for road and 
track supremacy, it is a decided relief to 
note the felicity and harmony which ex- 
ists between them now. I have often at- 
tended a Denver Cyclists’ Union meeting 
which I had a mortal fear would break 
up ina fistic encounter, and all because 
of the enmity which the Socials (now the 
Denver Wheel Club) bore toward the 
Ramblers and vice versa. At the track 
the same feeling existed, merely because 
Block beat out Dolson in the sprint, or 


because McIntyre was too speedy for 
Sutton. What a brotherly loyalty and 


fellow-feeling we entertained toward a 
club mate then, to be sure, and with what 
a halo of glory and gusto of enthusiasm 
a club hero was crowned and received 
into the rooms after his successful com- 
bat on the circular battle field with a 
member of the rival club! 

It would seem that that dream of the 
Denver cyclists’ heart, the Palmer Lake 
cycle path, will soon receive the active 


support of the city and the county offi- 
cials in building the path tothe Arapahoe 
County line. There is no reason why 
Denver and Arapahoe County, as the two 
largest public beneficiaries of such a 
path, can not build it through Arapahoe 
County, and let the cycle path funds be 
expended on the remainder. Arapahoe, 
as the wealthiest county in the state, 
should not object to meeting the wheel- 
men half way on such a proposition par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that such an 
improvement on the road south of town 
would be acceptable to the cyclists of the 
whole county, being the most popular 
thoroughfare leading out of Denver. 


*,* 


I want to commend the board of direc- 
tors of the Denver Wheel Club in their 
action on choosing Geo. W. Scott as pres- 
ident for the forthcoming year. There 
were some pretty strong efforts resorted 
to in order to overthrow Mr. Scott for 
this important office, but his value was 
too readily recognized and his popularity 
too great, to allow such lowly methods 
tocut any particular figure. You cannot 
down true merit any more than you can 
pull the wool over the eyes of an enlight- 
ened public,and that is a difficult task 
nowadays. 


* * 


Billy Hamilton, the popular racing 
man, (lion-hearted in conquest but big- 
hearted and good natured in natural life,) 
has shown a decided“ yellow streak” dur- 
ing the past month. Itis not onthe track, 
however, that such a demonstration has 
been noticed, but in the cycle depart- 
ment of Daniels and Fisher, where he 
daily holds forth showing the merits of 
Yellow Fellows and explaining all about 
that twentieth century craze in cycledom, 
the Chainlees. Verily, Billy is a “catch” 
for a cycle house, for he draws like a 
variety show ina newly-discovered gold 
camp. THE COMMENTATOR. 


The athletic entertainments of the Den- 
ver Wheel Club and the Denver Athletic 
Club on the evening of the 25th ult. were 
well attended. There was some pretty 
stiff “slugging” done at both exhibitions, 
but most of the amateur contests were 
clean and worthy of favorable comment. 
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CYCLING. 


MONUMENT PARK, COLORADO. 


Lying twevle miles due north from 
Colorado Springs and one mile west of 
Pine’s Crossing on the D. & R. G. Railway 
is a most wonderful spot aptly called 
Monument Park. As the name implise, 
this park, covering an area of one by two 
miles, is dotted here and there with pe- 
culiar rock formations called monu- 
ments. It only requires a slight stretch 
of one’s imagination to see represented 
by these odd sandstone and lava forma- 
tions many characters such as the guide 
posts tell you are “ The Idiot,” “The Set- 
ting Hen,” “The German School,” “The 
Anvil Rock,” “The Needle,” “The Cathe- 
dral Spires,” ete. 

The writer first visited this park in 
1874 and again Labor Day, 189%,and each 
successive Labor Day has found him 
there photographing the fantastic scen- 
ery. The three recent trips were taken 
with a small party of fellow-wheelmen. 
The park offers a day of pleasure to the 
photo-wheelman. Leaving Denver in the 
morning, arrangements can be made to 
have the train stop at Pine’s Crossing, 
the wagon road leading over the hill into 
the park. There is a good road from the 
park down to the Garden of the Gods. 
Members of the Colorado Camera Club 
can show many fine negatives taken on 
their wheel outings to this resort. 

A. CLIFFORD. 


{A photo reproduction of the “ Anvil 
Rock,” mentioned in this article, is shown 
in the “ photography ” department of this 
number. -EpD.] 


COLORADO SPRINGS NOTES. 

A. A. Walling, the genial Colorado 
Springs agent for OUTDOOR LIFE, says 
that he was unable to secure a sufficient 
number of the initial issue of the paper 
to supply his customers. 

The Century Cycling Ciub of this city 
reports that its affairs are in a prosper- 

, ous condition, most of the members being 
engaged in preparing themselves for the 
season’s riding. Several have ordered 
Frost gear cases and for those progres- 
sive gentlemen mud and dust will not be 
numbered among the terrors of century 
riding in the future. Captain Kueck is 
arranging a number of events for the 


speedy contingent of the club, and prom. 
ises them all the excitement they will 
desire. All the century runs are being 
well attended despite the coolness of the 
weather. 

Mr. Kueck of this city has received the 
medal presented by Mr. Osborne for the 
largest number of members secured in 
the Colorado Divison of the C. R. C. dur- 
ing 1897. A great deal of credit is due 
J. A. McGuire, who, upon finding himself 
in the lead for this medal last fall, gener- 
ously ceased working for it, thus allowing 
it to revert to Mr. Kueck. Mr. McGuire, 
he wever, was presented with the medal 
for second greatest number of new mem- 
bers. 

Mr. Van Arman, the newly-appointed 
physical instructor of the Y. M.C. A. at 
Colorado Springs, intends to make the 
wheel division of the club second to none 
in the state, and is confident he has the 
material to work 6n. Mr. Van Arman has 
introduced indoor base-ball into the gym- 
nasium work. R. T. EPPERSON. 


COLORADO SPRINus, COLO. 


GOV. ADAMS’ TRITE SUGGESTIONS. 


Gov. Adams of Colorado, president of 
the Denver-Palmer Lake Cycle Path As- 
sociation, member of the L. A. W., and 
such an enthusiastic cyclist that he has 
been credited with the remark that he 
would rather give up his office than his 
wheel, hit the nail pretty squarely on the 
head when ina recent speech he urged 
the advisability of a chain of cycle paths 
extending from Denver to Pueblo. The 
worthy governor may be too busy with 
politics to give much stidy to road im- 
provement and cycle paths, but he has a 
long head in this direction and has not 
suggested an impractical scheme, by any 
means. The plan could be carried out 
with the active co-operation of the cy- 
clists of Denver, Colorado Springs and 
Pueblo. In fact, the Palmer Lake cycle 
path scheme isa step in this direction. 


D. A. C. WHEEL DIVISION’S OFFICERS. 

Captain, Frank Reynolds, Jr.; first lieu- 
tenant, W. A. Jones; second lieutenant, 
H. W. Taylor; third lieutenant, C. H. 
Yardley; secretary, C. B. Beach. 
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THE YEAR’S MILEAGE IN C.R.C. 


The annual mileage competition of the 


rf members of the Century Road Club is no 


less interesting to the outside world than 
among the contestants themselves. That 
men in ordinary walks of life,and follow- 
ing daily avocations, should be able to 
ride over 30,000 miles within the year is 
marvelous. When we look back on the 
old ordinary days and consider what a 
great feat it was to accomplish 10,000 
miles within the twelve-month, we can 
form some conception of the task of cov- 
ering 30,000 miles, in that time or more 
than enough to girdle the globe. 

The first three in point of mileage in 
1807 were John H. George (32,479), John M. 
Nobre (28,718) and Milton N. Keim (27,517). 
All of these will receive valuable prizes 
for their work. Chairman McGarrett of 
the Road Records Committee of the 
C. R. C. has completed his table of mile- 
age contestants for 1897, the names of 
those riding 10,000 miles or more being 
appended: 


4 Irving Harrieon................. 26,252 
5 Chas. Parkins.... ... 24,000 
QW 2 
pee H. Hunter... 
10 Louis Rippertoe 
13 Chas. L. Achard. 
16 Mra. Geo. Bunker............. .. 11000 
13. P. Cariton Wright............... 10,836 
18 Those. W. Davis............ 
20 Bert Holland......... 


DENVER WHEEL CLUB OFFICERS. 


President, Geo. M. Scott; vice president, 
A. McD. Brooks; secretary and treasurer, 
W. H. Stewart; directors, S. B. Leonard, 
EK. S. Hartwell, G. M. Geraghty, H. E. In- 
sley, W. I. Doty, T. F. McGrew; librarian, 
H. E. Ritchie. 

Road Officers: Captain, W. E. Conley; 
first lieutenant, W.C. Klingerman; second 
lieutenant, A. J. Sopris; third lieutenant, 
W. B. Robinson. 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 


AMERICAN AND BRITISH EXPORTS. 


Here's a story of exports that would 
seem to ring a very dismal knell in the 
ears of British cycle makers, to the edifi- 
cation and general satisfaction of those 
in America: 

British exports in the two years just 
past amounted to: 


A decrease of $1,179,000 
In 186 U.S. exports amounted to..... 
In they amounted to.................... $7,006,000 


The camera and cycle, in these days of 
light recreation and pleasures out-of- 
doors, go hand in hand together. The 
cyclist buys a camera to fit the wheeling 
recreation, while the camera fiend buys a 
bicycle to take him to the best places for 
picture-taking. The tourist never thinks 
of going off on a jaunt awheel without a 
camera, and is many times repaid for the 
trouble and nominal expense and in the 
pictures taken en route. 


Andy MecGarrett, chairman of the Road 
Records Committee of the Century Road 
Club, has written a letter to the members 
of the above organization in which he 
says that the committee will insist that 
the new rule requiring checking every 
twenty-five miles on century runs be lived 
upto as adopted. The worthy chairman 
has given the subject of fake century 
riding much study and is supported in 
his views by the most prominent state 
centurians in America, and by the nom- 
inee for president, W. L. Krietenstein. 


Judge Gray of Grand Junction Colo., 
will have to take off his hatto W. H. 
Swan of Vermont, who stands 6 feet & 
inches in his stockings and weighs 335 
pounds when in good condition. Swan 
is not a freak, a colossal human who can 
scarcely walk or lift a hand, like some of 
the huge cyclists who are used for ad- 
vertising purposes. He is simply a giant 
of perfect proportions, who rides a_bi- 
cycle because he likes it and can ride 
well, for he is something of a scorcher 
He rides a hygienic wheel and pounds 
along over hill and down dale. 
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OUR PATH PLANS. 

It ia interesting to note the progress 
that is being made throughout the coun- 
try in the matter of cycle path building. 
When the big Denver-Palmer Lake path 
scheme was unfolded some six or seven 
months ago it fairly took the breath 
away from some people unacquainted 
with the possibilities in this line, but 
when our pessimistic brethren are now 
referred to other gigantic plans in this 
line, such, for instance, as the $250,000 
collection in Wisconsin by the Century 
Road Club officers, their stinted concep- 
tions are somewhat expanded and they 
look with a more congenial eye upon the 
work that is going on in Colorado. 


Although the work cf getting sub- 
scriptions to the Palmer Lake path has 
been progressing for several months 
with success far exceeding the associa- 
tions expectations, it was not until Jan- 
uary 15 that a surveyor was engaged and 
specific plans commenced to build the 
path. With the expected assistance which 
the association is almost sure of receiv- 
ing from thecity and county, the first 
twelve miles will be built at no cost to 
the cyclists whatever, and the subscribed 
money will be expended in extending the 
path south from the county line at Wol- 
hurst. 

It is expected that active work will be 
begun at this point by the association on 
May lat. 

The following ordinance has been of- 
fered to the Denver city council as a 
means of protecting the path within the 
city limits. A similar law will be offered 
at the next assembly: 


Section 1. Any person who wilfully 
and without authority or necessity, drives 
cattle, sheep, horses, swine or other ani- 
mals, teams or vehicles, except a bicycle, 
or allows his cattle, sheep, horses, swine 
or other animals to be driven or stray up- 
on a side path or wheel way, constructed 
by or exclusively for the use of bicyclists, 
within the city limits, is punishable by a 


fine of not leas than...... dollars or more 
dollars, or imprisonment not 
exceeding ...... days, or both. 


Sec.2 Whoever, with intent to prevent 
the free use of a cycle thereon, shall 
throw, drop or place or shall cause or 
procure to be thrown, dropped or placed, 
in or aoe any cycle path, avenue, street, 
sidewalk, alley, road, highway or public 
way or place, any glass, tack, nail, pieces 
of metal, brier, thorn or other substance 


CYCLING. 


which might injure or puncture any tire 
used ona cycle, or which might wound, 
disable or injure any person using auch 
a cycle, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and on conviction be fined not less than 


dollars normore than...... dollars, 
or imprisonment not exceeding...... days 
or both. 


(The space left blank for fines and im- 
prisonment will be filled in after due con- 
sultation with the city attorney and 
other authorities.—-ED.] 


McGARRETT’S RESIGNATION. 

The resignation of A. O. McGarrett 
from the chairmanship of the Road Rec- 
ords Committee of the Century Road 
Club has been the absorbing topic 
of conversation among members of 
the above organization for the past week. 
McGarrett incurred the displeasure of 
President Skinkle and his official follow- 
ers when he offered some recent amend- 
ments to the constitution, including the 
one admitting professionals to member- 
ship, and the exalted presiding officer has 
not had time to cool from the effects of it 
yet, although the amendment went 
through almost unanimously. We have 
always contended that the Chairman of 
the Road Records Committee holds the 
most arduous office in the organization, 
and whatever plana are advanced by him 
should receive added consideration. He 
and his committee are brought in daily 
contact with conditions which are im- 
possible of fathoming by men who are 
not in touch with the road riding and 
road records of the organization. 

The rule governing century riding up 
to the present time has permitted of some 
of the most stupendous faking of which 
itis poasible to conceive, and this crooked 
work has been permitted to yo on before 
the very eyes of the chief centurions and 
the members of the Road Records Com- 
mittee without their being able to so 
much as lift a hand to stopit. The new 
rule requiring checking every twenty-tive 
miles on a century was made in order 
that our century bars would become 
more valuable and to keep spavin- 
limbed degenerates, who couldn't possi- 
bly ride fifty miles in fourteen hours, 
from getting bars by merely going be- 
fore a notary and swearing that they 
made a century (or a hundred centuries) 
within the requirements. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE. 


We have upheld Mr. McGarrett in his 
new ruling and shall continue to do so, 
although the rule may be revoked by the 
Executive committee, which has followed 
the advice of a few nonentities in prefer- 
ence to that of a committee whose whole 
attention has been paid to road per- 
formances. 


OSBORNE’S OFFFICIAL BULLETIN. 


It has been decided to grant bar orders 
for centuries to members whether they 
possess official badges or not. 

A new cap pin, protected by patent, has 
been designed and is in process of man- 
ufacture, which will to a certain extent 
take the place of the official badge. This 
pin will cost members only about fifty 
cents. The purchase of both pin and 
badge will be optional. 

According to the new amendment 
each division will have a secretary and 
treasurer, a commission of twenty-five 
cents for each new member secured, be- 
ing allowed the division for expenses. 

The Colorado Springs members are all 
well pleased with admission of the pro- 
fessionals to the club. R. E. OSBORNE. 

C.C. Colo, Div. C. R. C. 

COLO. SPRINGS, COLO. 


On Saturday, January 29th, Daniels & 
Fisher, the Denveragents of Stearns bicy- 
cles, held their bicycle opening. During 
the day hundreds of interested people 
flocked to the haunt of the “ Yellow Fel- 
low,” where was to be seen the new ‘8 
chainless, the Special and Models E. and 
F. The room allotted to the cycle de- 
partment of the above company was 
found to be a veritable bower of ferns, 
flowers and upholstery on the opening 
day and presented a beauiiful effect. 
“Yellow Fellows” in the shape of tiney 
babies made of yarn in an artistic fashion 
were given to all callers. 

Brick Pomeroy Kuhn, a traveling rep- 
resentative prominent in the cycle trade 
placed the agency for the Thistle with C. 
G. Fisher & Co., of Denver on the 13th ult. 
It may here be stated, as it is not gen- 
erally known, that he was named “ Brick 
Pomeroy” in honor of the famous West- 
ern speculator of that name and promo- 
ter of the famous Atlantic-Pacific tunnel 
scheme. 


TRADE NOTES. 


Among the Clipper features for 98 will 
be a new‘ rear hub friction brake, linen 
or fabric-lined rims and diamond-shaped 
cranks. 


The U. S. Mfg. Co. of Fond du Lac, 
Wis., are marketing a convenient and ac- 
curate trip cyclometer, selling for $1.25, 
which is an almost indispensable article 
for cyclists’ use. 

Harry Willis, secretary of the Denver 
Rifle Club, has been appointed Colorado 
agent for the Hoffman Trigger Attach- 
ment, a device that has received unquali- 
fied approval at the hands of Eastern 
riflemen, the entire membership of the 
Pittsburg Rifle Club having adopted the 
attachment. 

The Stearns chainless which arrived in 
Denver lately, and which is now on exhi- 
bition at the cycle department of Daniels 
& Fisher, is a particularly pleasing type 
of this much-talked-of innovation in cy- 
cle construction. The gears on the 
Stearns chainless run with no noticeable 
friction whatever, and dovetail together 
in an accurate and pleasing manner. 


S. C. Madden, the general agent for 
Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming 
and Montana of the DuPont, Hazard and 
Laflin & Rand brands of powder, is pre- 
paring for a big season the coming year. 
He apprecistes, as do all the other gun, 
powder and sporting goods dealers of 
the West, the fact that the year of,'98 has 
opened under very auspicious condi- 
tions. Mr. Madden’s line of powders is 
among the most popular of all the brands 
sold to American consumers. 

The Colorado Cycle Supply Co. have 
made a notable change in their tire bus- 
iness during the past week, having given 
up the New York tire and taken in the 
agency of the Newton. Manager Max- 
ville of the Colorado Cycle Supply Co. 
was in close consultation with General 
Manager W. J. Kelly of the Newton Tire 
Co. for several days regarding the deal 
and finally closed for the states of Col- 
orado, New Mexico, Utah and Wyoming. 
This tire will be pushed with a vim char- 
acteristic of the firm handling it and 
large sales are expected in the states 
named, as the tire is one of the most pop- 
ular on the market. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BIG HORN MOUNTAIN NOTES. 


Winter, up to date, has handled us with 
gloves. The game, usually quite plenti- 
ful in the valley at this season, has not 
yet come down from the mountains. 
Large numbers of deer are seen on the 
foothills and mountain sheep are increas- 
ing rapidly. If it were only possible to 
kill off the eagles game would soon be 
plentiful, but with these sharp eyed foes, 
as well as welves and coyotes to contend 
with, they have a hard time of it. 

The amount of game shot here is in- 
significant compared with the increase, 
and the settlers are very jealous of it. 
The old idea of packing in hams and 
leaving the balance for coyotes, if carried 
on now, causes great indignation. If a 
man can’t care for what he kills, he ought 
to let it live. JAS. FULLERTON. 

TEN SLEEP, WYO. 


The Altman (Colo.) Gun Club has on 
several occasions demonstrated its abil- 
ity at the traps, and at a recent tourna- 
ment made the very creditable total av- 
erage of 665% per ceut. 


OvuTpOOR LIFE has arranged for the 
publication of a series of illustrated art- 
icles to run through the year on that 
wonderland of America, the ruins of the 
cliff dwellers. The manuscript and illus- 
trations are now being prepared by that 
peer of Western artists and sketch stu- 
dents, A. F. Wilmarth of the Denver 
Republican. Mr. Wilmarth’s many years 
of study of Western life and his famili- 
arity with the haunts and habits of these 
ancient people, fit him well for the task 
at hand. 


It is expected that more than 200 pigeon 
shooters from all parts of the United 
States and Canada will participate in the 
Grand American Handicap to be held at 
Elkwood Park, Long Branch, N. J., early 
in March. Scores of entries have been 
received, which indicates the widespread 
interest that is taken by the famous wing 


shots of America in the contest. The en- 
tries will be more numerous and the av- 
erage efficiency higher than at any great 
shoot ever held in this country or Eu- 
rope, the grand prix at Monte Carlo not 
excepted. Last year the Grand Ameri- 
can Handicap called out more partici- 

nts than ever assembled at Monte 

arlo. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

The East End Rifle Club, a new organ- 
izatiou in Cheyenne, has been making 
some very creditable scores since its in- 
ception. 

A world’s record was made at San 
Francisco on January 23 by E. Gorman 
of the Columbus Rifle and Pistol Club. 
Shooting over the regulation range at 
Shell Mound Park he scored 29 points in 
ten shots at fifty yards on a Columbia 
target, the one-inch center of which 
counts as one, the rings being half an 
inch apart. His score in detail was 3, 3, 

A plan embracing a trap-shooting 
tournament of thirty days and requiring 
a year’s preparation is what is now on 
the tapis, the date being February, 1899, 
and the place Baltimore, Md. It has been 
decided to offer $6,000 in addition to the 
stakes, and it is believed that this amount 
will be doubled before the tournament 
opens. Three sets of live bird traps will 
be used, each set consisting of five traps. 

The Ohio Division member of the L. A. 
W. who wants to guarantee to construct 
a three foot cycle path from New York to 
San Francisco for the modest sum 
of $20,005 should be given shelter in 
some insane asylum as soon ashe can 
produce proper identification. There is 
hardly a state on the line between the 
two cities mentioned but what would 
give $20,000 for the proper construction 


of such a path within its own boundar- 
ies. 


Word comes from San Diego, Cal., that 
two sportsmen while hunting near Boul- 
der Creek, killed several wild geese. One 
of them opened one of his birds and 
found a number of gold nuggets in the 
crop. The other hunter laughingly sug- 
gested that perhaps they had struck a 
gold mine. He was surprised to find 
that his geese also carried nuggets in 
their crops. The neighborhood is all ex- 
citement. They believe that they have a 
veritable Klondike in their midst. The 
geese had been feeding in a district 
which had been shoveled up for a well. 
The rock is found to contain gold in pay- 
ing quantities. Already several pros- 
pectors have started out and there isa 
continual demand for miners’ outfits. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE. 


TALK:NG ABOUT US. 


There are several sporting magazines 
published in Eastern cities that have large 
circulations throughout the West. But 
as is only natural these papers cater 
more to the Eastern than to Western 
sportsmen, OUTDOOR LIFE is to be a 
home publication. That is, it is to be 
published in the West by Western men. 
The names of its projectors is a sufficient 
guarantee to all sportsmen of its present 
appearance and its future will carve 
itself. Such a magazine should be in the 
home of every hunter, fisherman, pho- 
tographer, cyclist and sportsman in the 
West. Helena (Mont.) Herald. 

Herewith find express money order for 
$5 for subscriptions of enclosed five 
names to OUTDOOR LIFE for one year. 
You may send me the hunting coat ad- 
vertised as a prize for the above number 
of subscribers. W™. FITCH. 

NEW CASTLE, COLO. 

Volume I, number 1 of OUTDOOR LIFE, 
published in Denver, is on the editorial 
desk. Its editor is J. A. McGuire, the 
well-known writer on cycling topics and 
founder of “Cycling West,” while its busi- 
ness manager is J. A. Ricker, well-known 
in Denver. Its firat number gives prom- 
ise that OuTDOOR LIFE will take high 
rank in its chosen field. * * * It is 
tastefully printed and attractively illus- 
trated. We heartily welcome this new 
neighbor and wish it long life and use- 
fulness...Western Wheelman. 


OvuTDOOR LIFE made its first appear- 
ance last evening, and promises to fill 
the vacancy which has long existed in 
the West-that of a thoroughly good 
sportaman’s magazine. The table of 
contents gives an idea of the entertain- 
ment prepared, the contributors being 
Frank P. Warner, J]. W. Van Deventer, C. 
F. Allen, H. S. Waldo, Lewis B. France, 
Dall DeWeese, William Cooke Daniels 
and Curtis Chamberlin. The depart- 
ments touch the following subjects: 
Photography, the Game Field, Trap and 
Target, Cycling and comments on cur- 
rent events. The publishers are J. A. 
MeGuire and J. A. Ricker, the former a 
well-known cycle journalist and the lat- 


ter president of the Denver Rifle Club, 
an artist and a good marksman. -Rocky 
Mountain News. 

The first issue of OUTDOOR LIFE, a 
magazine of recreation, is now being cir- 
culated. J. A. McGuire, for a long time 
editor of the “Cycling West,” and one of 
the best known of wheelmen in Colorado, 
is editor and J. A. Ricker is manager. 
The publication is devoted to recreative 
sport and promises to represent the in- 
terests of every devotee of outdoor life 
and its attendant sports and recreations. 
Among the departments is one of Pho- 
tography, edited by William Cooke Dan- 
iels. The firat number contains a large 
number of articles of great interest to 
sportsmen as well as the sporting news 
up to date. It is large, printed in hand- 
some style with a large number of fine 
illustrations. Mr. McGuire is not only 
popular among sportsmen, but is a mem- 
ber of many of the sporting organiza- 
tions throughout the West and has made 
a success/in the management of a sport- 
ing paper.--Denver Republican. 

The initial number of OUTDOOR LIFE 
is just received. I was looking for a 
“baby,” but lo! a well-developed giant 
leaped into the arena prepared to do bat- 
tle for the literary championship. It's a 
hummer from cover to cover. Long may 
ithum! Shake. JAMES FULLERTON. 

TEN SLEEP, Wyo. 

FROM G. & J..8 ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

I have just received a copy of the first 
issue of your magazine and wish to con- 
gratulate you upon its well printed 
pages. It certainly looks as though you 
should get the sympathy and support of 
people whom you aim to reach. Person- 
ally, I would like to have seen a little 
more artistic first cover heading. People 
judge a medium very largely by the ap- 
pearance of its cover, and first impres- 
sions go a long ways with magazines, as 
in other things. Wishing you abundant 
success, I beg to remain, yours very 
truly, O. G. FORMHALS. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


The initial number of OUTDOOR LIFE 
has been received and I hereby congratu- 
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agreeable subjects. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


late you. The matter and cuts are ex- 
ceptionally fine and if maintained will 
surely land you a winner. I am glad 
you are aiming high. You have my best 
wishes for success, and although, as you 
say, it takes nerve and capital to launch 
an undertaking of the kind, I think the 
West a good field for it and believe you 
will succeed. C. A. COOPER 
SILVERTON, COLO. (“Sibylline”). 


Ienclose you money order for $30 to 
pay for subscriptions to your magazine 
of the following named sportsmen and 
cyclists of this city and surrounding 
towns. * * * Many of them had al- 
ready bought the firat number at the 
news stands, and those who had were 
easy to talk into taking a yearly sub- 
scription. I would like you to send mea 
22 cal. take-down Marlin rifle as my prize. 

LINCOLN, NEB. JOHN F. Brapy. 


CENTURION OSBORNE'S FRANK WORDS. 

We were sorry we could not get more 
copies of OUTDOOR LIFE, as the ones we 
had for sale were all gone the first day. 
We will look far a big supply next month. 
You have the most creditable publica- 
tion ever born in the West, and, if ex- 
pressions which I have heard in Colo- 
rado Springs are true, the cyclists and 
sportsmen together will decide to find in 
its readable pages about all the matter 
they want. R. E. OSBORNE, 

COLORADO SPRINGS. Newsdealer. 

The first number of OUTDOOR LIFE, a 
Western magazine devoted to outdoor 
sports, published at Denver by J. A. Mc- 
Guire and J. A. Ricker, is upon our table. 
The publication treats of all the manly 
forms of recreation, rifle and trap shoot- 
ing, photography,cycling, etc.,in a pleas- 
ing way, and cannot fail of its mission to 
enthuse Western people on these very 
The Photography 
Department is edited by William Cooke 
Daniels, the young millionaire merchant 
of Denver, who is not only a scientific 
student of the art, but a practical ope- 
rator of the camera. Every leaf of the 
magazine opens up a new scene that is 
interesting. It contains sixty-eight pages 
and is profusely illustrated.—Trinidad 
Advertiser. 


OutTpooR LIFE is the title of a new 
publication issued in Denver, with J. A. 
McGuire as editor, and is, as the name 
implies, a magazine of recreation. . There 
is a wide field between the Mississippi 
and the Coast for such a publication,and 
we wish the new enterprise success. 
Greeley (Colo.) Tribune. 


I received and read vour initial num- 
ber of OUTDOOR LIFE, something I never 
have time to do, even with the cycle pa- 
pers. I want to congratulate you on its 
appearance, make-up and matter. You 
certainly have a good thing. 

MIDDLETOWN, O. W. K. THOMAS, 

Ad. Mgr. Miami Cycle Mfg. Co. 


I have just received a copy of your new 
publication. It looks well, and I can see 
no reason why you should not succeed. 
There is a field for this kind of a publi- 
cation in the West. J. ELMER PRATT. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Allow me to congratulate you on your 
first issue. I have not had time yet to 
read it all, but ifit is as good as its ap- 
pearance it will certainly make a hit. I 
am glad you are taking up the good 
roads proposition. 

OMAHA, NEB. D. J. O'BRIEN. 

Chief Consul Neb. Div. L. A. W. 

We have received the first number of 
OvuTpDOOR LIEBE and must congratulate 
you on its appearance; your work is ex- 
cellent. The articles which we have read 
are thoroughly satisfactory. 

J. STEVENS ARMs & Toor Co. 
By L. H. Page, Prest. 

CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


We have received the first number of 
OUTDOOR LIFE, which is deserving of the 
name. It is certainly a credit to both 
you and the management in general. 

SPAULDING MACHINE SCREW Co. 
By Chas. C. Candy, Secy. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 


The literary standard of the magazine 
is of a high order, and if the initial num- 
ber is indicative of anything, it is rich in 
promise for the success of the venture.— 
Bicycling World. 
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POSITIONS AT THE SHORE. 


The different positions of trap and rifle 
shooters at the score are about as many 
and varied as the positions of a bicycle 
rider or the positions which it is some- 
times necessary to assume in a broken 


& 


BRYAN HAYWOOD, 


S country when holding on a nervous deer. 
: While the determined or stiff position 
: often wins out, the graceful shooter is al- 
ways a figure to admire. Positions, how- 
ever, as far as adverse or complimentary 


A. B. DANIELS. 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 


criticism regarding them is concerned, 
count for naught when summing up the 


CAPTAIN W. Y. SEDAM. 


total of the day's work or when paying or 
winning a fat puree. 

OvTDOOR LIFE in this column will take 
pleasure in publishing snap shots of 
prominent Western trap-shooters. We 
have honored Denver first, believing, as 
the physician once expressed himself, it 
advisable to “begin at the seat of the 


SAM ADAMS. 


disease.” Messrs. Bryan Haywood, A. B. 
Daniels, Captain W. Y. Sedam and Sam 
Adams are shown this month as the shut- 
ter was snapped on them in the act of 
pulling the trigger at the score. 


Subscribe for OUTDOOR LIFE, $1 a year. 
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NO PROHIBITED GAME SERVED. 

After making a thorough investigation 
regarding the charge that prohibited 
game meat was to be served at the recent 
Stockmen’s Barbecue in Denver we are 
satisfied that the rumor to the above ef- 
fect was unfounded and that the barbe- 
cue committee held themselves entirely 
within the limits of the law. So far as 
we have been able to ascertain, the meats 
served atthe barbecue were limited to 
half-breed buffalo, bear, beef, ‘possum, 
and domestic sheep, and the possession 
or use of none of these is prohibited by 
the game laws of this state. 

OUTDOOR LIFB’S mission shall be to ex- 
ercise strict espionage over all violations 
of the game laws, and we shall show no 
mercy to offenders: Our columns will 
always be open for the exposure of these 
violators, with the object of thus bring- 
ing them before the attention of the game 
commissioner and his wardens. 


Denver’s Indoor Range Club. 

On the 21st ult., in Denver, at the office 
of OUTDOOR LIFE, was organized what 
promises to be one of the most promis- 
ing and congenial rifle clubs in the West. 
The Denver Indoor Rifle and Pistol Club 
is the title of the organization and its ob- 
jects shall be the promotion and encour- 
agement of indoor rifle and pistol shoot- 
ing. The membership includes some of 
Denver's best shots, and is bound to in- 
crease steadily. Arrangements have 
been made for a room at 1533 Larimer 
street, which will be fitted up in nice 
shape with all the accommodations, such 
as targets, lockera and other necessary 
appurtenances. The standard caliber to 
be used is .22. 

The officers for the first year are: Pres- 
ident, J. A. Ricker; vice-president, A. B. 
Daniels; secretary-treasurer, O. KE. Ad- 
amson. 


Mr. Browning Honored. 

The West may justly be proud of its 
inventive material in the person of J. M. 
Browning of the firm of Browning Bros., 
Salt Lake City and Ogden, Utah. This 
firm is one of the largest dealers and 
jobbers of guns, ammunition and sport- 
ing goods in the Weat, and the Brown- 
ings are known as popular, well-posted 


TRAP AND TARGET. 


exponents of outdoor sport. Mr. J. M. 
Browning has lately disposed of a gun 
invention to the Winchester Arms Co. of 
New Haven, Conn., the patents of which 
cover a repeating rifle of high merit. 
The transaction is a compliment to Utah 
genius and a recognition of the abilities 
of Mr. Browning, who is one of the 
greatest gun inventors in the world. 


Some Forthcoming Fixtures. 

February 15-19—Hot Springs, Ark., sec- 
ond annual midwinter tournament; $1100 
added in cash. Four days targets, one 
day live birds. 

March 4 and 5—Riverton, fifth annual 
100-bird tournament. 

March 14-26 inclusive—New England 
Sportsmen’s Association Exhibition, Bos- 
ton, Masa. 

March 22, 23, 24—-The Interstate Associ- 
ation’s Grand American Handicap at 
live birds, Elkwood Park, Long Branch, 
N. J.; $1000 guaranteed by the Interstate 
Association and all surplus added. 

March 29, 30, 31 and April 1-—Pennsyl- 
vania State Sportemen’s Association 
Tournament, at Reading, Pa. 


Denver Kitle Club. 


The regular annual meeting of the 
Denver Rifle Club was held on the even- 
ing of the 6th ult. and the officers of 1807 
re-elected, as follows: President, J. A. 
Ricker; vice-president, C. C. Ford; secre- 
tary and treasurer, H. A. Willis. A new 
system of target shooting will be em- 
ployed during the present year and the 
range will be generally improved. The 
annual contest will be held in June or 
July this year instead of October, as 
usual. The result of the championship 
medal contest at 200 and 500 yards is as 
follows: 

J. N. Lower, 200 yards, 467; 500 yards, 
468. Total, 985. 

D. W. King, 200 yards, 452; 300 yards, 
476. Total 928. 

H. A. Willis, 200 yards, 450; 500 yards, 
468. Total, 918. 


At the Sportsman's Exposition held at 
Madison ———— Garden, New York, Jan- 
uary 8-22, Harry M. Spencer won the In- 


dividual Championship, with a_ score of 
424, using a Winchester barrel Ballard 
action, and a Zittler stock. 
Peters 22-long rifle cartridges. 


He shot 
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Shooting at Colorado Springs. 
The following scores were made by the 
Pike's Peak Gun ‘Club on January 11: 


STATE CHAMPIONSHIP. 

At singles; for 

club medal: 

At twenty singles; for 

club medal: 

At five 

Club championship; tie on medal: 
Twentysingles: 
Macaffrey.. ......... 29 §6Macaffrey. ......... 18 

At five pairs doubles: 

Scores made on January 25: 

singles: 
10 

Twenty-five singles: 
Hillyer... .. 

Twenty cingtes: 


Cheyenne Rifle Scores. 

Atthe regular monthly shoot of the 
Cheyenne Rifle Club in the Colorado Ri- 
fle Association’s monthly contest on Jan- 
uary l4th the Cheyenne team put upa 
total that is one of the best ever scored in 
the association and one that will pro- 
bably not be beaten for some time.* 

Immediately after the association's con- 
test the following scores were made: 


Bergerson 52 


The riflemen here are wondering why 
the Cheyenne team does not make a 
match with some Colorado team. The 
Cheyenne shots have nothing to fear, and 
as they can get plenty of backing a match 
should be arranged. 

On January 20 Ed Lane shot four 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 


scores on the range of the Cheyenne Ri- 
fle Club which were the best ever put up 
by any marksman in this section, except 
Pete Bergersen. The scores were as fol- 
lows 


Lane... . . 81-321 


This is an average of 80.1, which is con- 
sidered excellent. BULLS-EYE.: 

CHEYENNE, WYO. 

*(The score referred to will be found in 
the Colorado Rifle Association’s monthly 
shoot, published elsewhere in this de- 
partment.-ED.] 


Cheyenne Wins in Colorado Association. 


The Colorado Rifle Association teams 
held their monthly shoot January 17 un- 
der the following conditions: Each team 
on its home range, 200 yards, strictly off- 
hand, standard American target, seven 
ring black. 

CHEYENNE RIFLE CLUB. 


P. Bergerson ....... 88 R. Lawson ......... 67 
©, 
DENVER RIFLE CLUB. 
©. BE. Adamson. 69 
A. W. Peterson..... 7% G. ¢ Schoyen....... oS 
COLORADO SPRINGS RIFLE CLUB. 
C. A. Hodgkins...... 78 D. Wright .......... 6 
7 J. L. Harlam........ 61 
D. 72 --- 
H. C. Loesch....... 7 00% 421 
IDAHO SPRINGS RIFLE CLUB. 
E. W. Sutherland... 74 E. M. Moscript..... so 
F. A. Garrabrfant... 70 W. 8. Stevens....... 


M. Dannison ....... 7 
SILVER PLUME RIFLE CLUP. 


H. W. Babcock..... 66 Sargent ......... 53 
©. A. 
H. L. Robison....... 

BLACK HAWK RIFLE CLUB. 

O, Hanson .......... 58 
A. Mehriich ........ £E. F. Olden......... 
H. Jacobson-........ 
G. M. Lalred........ Total. . . 


Trap Shooting at Denver. 

Several of Denver's gun enthusiasts 
hied themselves to the range on January 
27 in honor of two distinguished visitors, 
namely, Messrs Funk and Mermod of 
Pueblo and Canon City, Colo., respective- 
ly. The reault of their work is given in 
the several events below: 


Funk.. 
Haywood .. 
Daniels . B 
Mermod............ 7% 21 
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Rifle Shooting at Pueblo, Colo. 

The cold, raw weather of January 12th 
interfered materially with the scores on 
that day. W.L. Anderson won the com- 
bined shoot with a combined score of 161 
points,and A. L. Colvin second with a 
score of 150: 


Rest-shoot; 200 yards: Off-hand; 200 yards: 


Anderson, W. L......0 Colvin, A. L.......... 
Connor, J ee Spencer, C. A........ 

Colvin, A .-84 Patterson, W. O..... 68 
Colvin, C 82 Anderson, W. L...... 68 
Blust, A. 7 Green, F. D.......... 

Rittenhouse, E. T....79 Connor, J. A......... 6 
McDonald, J. E...... 78 Rittenhouse, E. T....55 
Patterson. W. 0......65 Schwab, J........... 

Spencer. C, A.......- 64 McDonald, J. E...... 49 
Green, F. D........-- SR Swerts, W. P........ 48 
Swartz, W. P.......- Calvin, C. F......-.-- 48 


Some good scores were made on the 
afternoon of January 19th by the mem- 
bers of the Pueblo Rifle Club. A. Bluat 
won the combined shoot with a score of 
159 points: 


Rest-shoot ; yards: Off-hand; yards: 
Ww. a8 


Anderson, W. L...... Spenveer, C. A........ oo 
Patterson, W. O..... 88 Sprengle, J. F.......-. 63 
Rittenhouse, E. T. Connor, J. A.. 

Connor, J. A........- Schwab, J. 

Sprengle, J. F. Strots, C. T.. 
Stevens, C. D........78 Rittenhouse, EB 
Spencer, C. 79 Anderson, W. L...... 
Colvin, A. 7s McDonald, . _E..... 
McDonald, J. E...... We 41 
Gleyre, August....... 68 Stevens, C. b wen » 
Swartz, W. P........ 


E. T. RITTENHOUSE, Secy. 
PUEBLO, COLO. 


Leadville Rifle Club. 


The following scores were made by the 
Leadville Rifle Club on January 17; dis- 
tance, 200 yards; unfavorable weather 


conditions: 
73 O'Keefe... .........48 
i A Richter. 
Laughton 
Whitson 
Laughton... ......-. 
On January 23; at 200 yards, off-hand. 
French 87 
French 
French rei 
Welborn. . . 7 
Welborn. .. . Si 
Laughton. . . 
Laughton... .. oe 
Laughton... ........4 
Whitson. .. .........61 
Whitson 58 
Whitson. rench. 
48 Laughton . 
LEADVILLE, COLo. x FRENCH 
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Match Shoot at Omaha. 

Herewith I hand you scores made in a 
fifty bird race Omaha vs. Council Bluffs, 
fifty birds per man, fifty dollars a corner. 
The Omaha boys, Smead and “Samaha,” 
proved too good for the Bluffites and 
finished nine birds to the good. I also 
enclose scores made this afternoon in 
match between Frank Crahill and J. W. 
Den. This is the fourth time these gen- 
tlemen have met in a 100 bird race during 
the past month and each time Mr. Cra- 
bill has taken the money. Shooting in 
this vicinity has taken on quite an im- 
petus; something over 15,000 live birds 
have been shot during the fall and win- 
ter,and the boys are only just getting 
started. 

Omaha team-- 


Smea 1 “Samaha™ 23-47 

Council Bluffs 

Searsham. . ...... 18-41 
Searsham,. . ....... 23 &2 
Frank Crabill 2 We ins » 


OMAHA, NEB. F.W.C ARMICHAEL. 


Nebraska Scores. 
AT HARVARD. 
The following scores were made by the 
Harvard Gun Club at their grounds the 
afternoon of January 23 at 20 blue rocks: 


First event— Second event— 
14 N. B. Updike.........17 
J. S. Catterson....... S. Catterson....... “4 
H. S. Knight......... 16 S&. Kniight.........17 
John Corey .........-. John Corey........... 17 


AT GRAND ISLAND. 
On January 22 the following scores 
were made at Pukwana Park. 
Twenty live pigeons: 


C. 15 G. Everett .......... 

Twenty bine rocks: eee 5 
8S. Reynard .......... 15 


Among the Mormons. 

The rifle team of American Fork held a 
shooting contest for the club’s gold and 
silver medals. The range was 200 yards, 
at an &inch bull’s eye. The following 
acore was made: 


James Spratiey....... 44 Lafe Parker.......... 44 
Dave Mitchell. ....... 41 
Frank Parker........ # Miller.......... 
M. Ambrose.......... OR. Crompton......... 
Provo, U. JAMES MILLER. 
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Rifle at Silver Plume, Colo. 


The following scores were made on the 
Silver Plume rifle range at the regular 
weekly shoot of the club, 200 yards off 
hand; standard American target: 


W. W. Yeager....... 6 
AS Verdenburg ...... 5 
George Ames ........ 55 
67 


SILVER PLUME,COLO. D. MOORE. 


Rifle Scores at Trinidad, Colo. 


On January 8th the following scores 
were made by members of the Trinidad 
Rifle Club: 


A. W. Milliken....... 56 F. Gooden .......... 30 
A. W. Milliken....... 44 


The Pastime Club’s Shoot. 

The Pastime Gun Club held ite Janu- 
ary shoot at Washington Park on Janu- 
ary 22. W.V. Baker and J. L. Porter tied 
on fifteen straight, and in the shoot-off 


the former won. The acore: 

Dr. Longfellow ...... 14 Dr. Heman ......... 10 


KANSAS CITY, Mo. P. V. NEEDLES. 


Spokane Scores. 

A crowd of interested spectators wit- 
neased the handicap medal shoot of the 
Spokane Rodand GunClubat Natatorium 
Park on January 9. The scores follow: 


Shot at. Broke. Tull. . ........ 40) 
Short... .....40 15 
17 
Gordon. . .....28 16 =Pasco.. ......34 18 
Monk 19 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Trap Jan. 3, at Grand Island Neb. 


Sievers. . Sievers 

9 Guendel... ..... 7 


GRAND ISLAND, NEB. GORMAN. 


Live Bird Matches. 

The championship shoot at Douglas 
during the week of January 20th between 
Dr. Jesurun and Fred Rimington for $50 
a side, was won by Rimington with a 
score of 34 birds out of a possible 41. 
Jesurun’s score was 24 birds out of the 
same number. The match shoot between 
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Dr. Jesurun and Al Rive vs. Fred Rim- 

ington and Fred Foxton for $100 aside, 3 

live birds, was won by Rimington and 

Foxton. L. B. 
DOUGLAS, WYO. 


A farmer living near Hanibal, Mo., says 
that the wild geese are so numerous in 
his vicinity that they are destroying his 
corn in the shock and eating up the 
growing wheat. They are so wild that it 
is impossible to get near enough to shoot 
them with ordinary shotguns, so he de- 
cided to purchase acannon. The cannon 
will be placed on a awivel and made sta- 
tionery at some point in the field and will 
be loaded with “buckshot,” so that he 
can shoot in any direction, and expects 
to kill the birds by the dozen. It is ex- 
pected that the neighboring farmers will 
do the same thing, and if they all aim 
their guns at a point over the above gen- 
tleman’s domain, he will probably be 
found indoors most of the time. 


The big sportsman’s exposition which 
opened at Madison Square Garden, New 
York, on the 13th ult. was a grand suc- 
cess in every way. The displays of the 
various powder, ammunition and arms 
companies were gorgeous, while the 
most improved inventions in rifle, revol- 
ver, trapand field shooting accoutrements 
in football, tennis, golf and hockey sun- 
dries, and last, but not least in bicycles 
and accessories, were shown to the satis- 
faction of the thousands who attended. 


OvuTDOOR LIFE has appointed Robert 
T. Epperson and S. B. Mansfield as its 
Colorado Springs agents to take sub- 
scriptions and send in correspondence. 
We are pleased to say that we believe the 
business of the magazine in that city will 
be well taken care of in the hands of these 
gentlemen. 


The first issue of OUTDOOR LIEF is out 
of press and is being generously circu- 
lated. J. A. McGuire, formerly editor of 
Cycling West, has editorial management 
of the new magazine of recreation and J. 
A. Ricker is business manager. The in- 


itial number is bright, neat and enter- 
taining... Denver Post. 
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98 Bicycles 
~+ At Any Price 


All full ranteed, of the following makes 


Sterlingse Built Like a Watch 
Chaintess, $125; Chain Models, $75 and $60. 


Crawfords= 


Flash Joints, 2-Piece Crank Hanger, Direct Spokes, 
etc., $50; '97 Model, with Improvements, $35; 26- 
Inch Wheels, $30; 24-Inch Wheels, $25; 20-inch 
Wheels, $22.00- 


Unity~= 


Ladies’ and Gentiemen’s Wheels--flodern, Up to 
Date Wheels, $25 each. 


All Kinds of Sundries, Repairs, Etc. 


Wheels will be sent, with privilege of ins 
tion, Spee payment of transportation Charges in 


adva 
ROBERT GERWING, Street, 
1727-29 STOUT, DENVER. DENVER, COLO. 
If You 


In any branch of 


Photography 
SE= = It will pay you to give us 
a call 

We carry the largest and finest stock of PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES in the 
West and are headquarters for both the Professional and the Amateur. 

DRY PLATES--All the popular brands, from the cheapest up. 

HAND CAMERAS--You will find a complete stock of the following: Kodaks, 
Premos, Pocos, Vives, Gems, Quads, Cyclones, Dexters, Bulls-Eyes, Bullets 
and many others not mentioned. 

Prices from $2.00 to $75.00. 

CARDS FOR MOUNTING? Yes, all the Latest Styles; also a complete line of 

ALBUMS at prices that are right. 


THE DENVER FIRE CLAY cO., 


Catalogue upon application. 1742-46 CHAMPA Sr., DENVER, COLO 
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F you have a Single-Shot Winchester Rifle or 
a Winchester 


send it to 


A. W. PETERSON, 1533 
The Gunsmith, 


Gun-Stocking and All Kinds of Repairing. 


Repeating Shotgun you 
would like to have MADE TO A TAKE-DOWN, 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 


WASHVILLE’S ANNUAL RABBIT HUNT. 


THE RABBIT SIGHTED. 


LARIMER 
DENVER. 


Denver an 


Mercantile Co. 
912 Sixteenth St. DENVER. 


Denver's Leading Picture Framers and 
Dealers in Artists’ Material. 


A 

\ 
TALKING FIELD TACTICS. 
t 
=. 
| | 
WILLIAMSON- 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WHERE TO BUY A PIANO? 


AT THE 
KNIGHT-CAMPBELL MUSIC CO. 
OF COURSE. 
WHY? Because they can sell you a piano at 
the same price the smaller dealers pay for them 
wholesale, thereby saving $100 to $200. Call 
and see us or write for prices and terms. 


The KNIGHT-CAMPBELL MUSIC Co. 
Cor. 16th & California, Denver. 


DEALER IN AGENCY FOR 


Photographic Supplies. : The Staniey Dry Plate 


CAMERAS) 


In Three Sizes. es 
PRICES $10.000-—-- ———--and $22.0. 
432 Sixteenth St., DENVER, Colo. 
3 THE. 


* 


ARE EQUIPPED FOR DOING 


‘OUTDOOR LIFE” 
Jobe Printing %0x.: jon: 


Rooms 


@— LET US FIGURE ON YOUR WORK-—® 
406-407-408 BARCLAY BLOCK, DENVER, COLO. 


| | CLEVELAND BICYCLES. | 
> More Popular than Ever. 
Af 
<Y A SPLENDID RECORD! 
y We Introduced the.... 
‘4 | FIRST of weight and 
netining FIRST bicycle chain with hardened 
\ MODELS, $50, $65, $75...“ 
LOZIER & CO., Mira, 
- » LONDON, PAP > 40 
C. D. FOSTER, 
ee 


ADVER 


AMATEUR ‘PHOTOGRAPHY 
THE CRAZE 


—OF 


THE CENTURY. 


The camera bids fair to become a rival of the wheel in popularity. When com- 
bined the camera affords pleasure untold to the enthusiastic wheelman, for it affords 
the means of securing a pictorial diary of the many scenes and incidents constantly 
passing in panoramic view, as he pedals mile after mile on his steed of steel. 

When the cycle paths are deeply laid with snow, and one is compelled to remain 
indoors, it is then that the cycler lives over again his pleasant days awheel. He does 
not have to rely on his memory, but has the photographs of the quaint village inn, 
where he stopped to dine, the canons, mountain streams and lakes, and of friends 
whose gay companionship added so much to the pleasure of his outings. 

The sportsman will find the camera a valuable companion; they are not “fish 
stories,” when you can show a photograph of the catch, or of the trophies of a day’s 
shooting. 


THE STANDARD FIRE BRICK CO., 


CARRIES A FULL LINE OF 


Cameras, Kodaks and Photographic Supplies — 
429 Seventeenth Street, DENVER, COLO. 


The DENVER 
WORLD or RIFLE RANGE 


Is situated on the 
S THE FIELD 


SPS RTS COVERED DENVER, LAKEWOOD 


& GOLDEN RAILROAD 


‘ TAKE CAR AT ARAPAHOE STREET, 
OPPposItE TRAMWAY Loop. 


TY 
| dll 


\ \ ‘ER WANTS, SALES, EXCHANGES, Etc. 


Notics es in this column, 3) cents per line for first 
THE AUTHORITY ON AMERICAN insertion; 15 cents for each succeeding one. Pay- 
able invariably in advance. 

AMATEUR SPORTS. —— 


FOR 8 ALE— Marlin, 2 cal., take-down rifle, ‘tat. 


sé est pattern, $15. Address 2% So. Grant ave., 
Denver. 

» "rite FOR SALE-—3}40 Winchester, single shot, in. 
Expe re Ww esters. $1.00 barrel, checkered pistol grip, open sight, good 
Elegant in Make-up. per year condition, bullet mould, $12. ‘ 

: nchester, single shot mn octagon bar- 
General in Circulation. — rel, set trigger, plain kstol aris p, shotgun butt, 
Half-tone Illustrations. 10 crs. Matcolm Perfection mould, 

Admired by Enthusiasts. per copy %-40 Wurfflein takedown, %in. half octagon 
», target sights, mould and shelis 
Land and Water Pub. Go., #0 Sharp's Creedmore Hammeriess, 3-in. bar- 


stol Re & De co rt shells, sm $100 
FORD, st., Denver. 


Pear! St., Boston, Mass. = ie, 


in 
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ADVER TORRENTS: 


E. F. SMITH, 
First-Class Cycle Repairing Specialty. 
WHEELS BUILT TO ORDER. 


1535 California St., DENVER. 
General NOVELTY Works. 


REPAIRING 
 ATLY AND PROMPTLY ALL WORK 
XECUTED. GUARANTEEO 


JOSEPH LEIF Diamond Setter 


and MANUFACTURING JEWELER. 


Maker for Denver Rifle Club and Colorado Rifle 
Association. 


33 TABOR BLOCK DENVER, COLO 


A. 0. PICARD, 


~ Bicycles 


REPAIRING and RENTING. 


Copying, ant 
Bromide Print 


E.C. HUNTER : 
Kodak and Amateur Work Pucmiavanter 


Developed, Pri 
Room 3, 1617 Lawrence St.. DENVER, CoLo. 


Wile 


and Finished 


1606 
ST- 


SPECIAL a DENVER, COLO. 
SHOOTING SPECTACLES 
and GUN SIGHTS=— 


Seno ror 


PAUL E. STEUCK, 


DEALER IN 


GUNS, PISTOLS, 


@eeFISHING TACKLE 
and POCKET CUTLERY. 


9 Lawrence Sv. 


All Kinds of Repairin 
ENVER, Coro. 


Satisfaction Guarant 


=-SMOKE<< | 
D. W.C. Bc Cigar 
Rifle Sight Glass . . 

LIPPINCOTT, i 


examining eyes and grinding 


lenses for this as 
1627 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 


as for spectacies. : : 


W.R. Hane, 
man. 


R. T. Lawtwer, 
asst. man. 


4. V. Bowen, 
TREAS. 


DENVER, COLO. 


ESTABLISHED 1879. 


TELEPHONE #5 


A. T. ALLEN, 
Taxidermist « 


1536 California St. 
DENVER, . COLO. 


Sedam 
Shooting Park, 


JOHN KANE, 
Manaccr, 


Most Complete Shooting Park 
ouse. 


in America. Ele 
Electric Traps. Spen to the 
Public Every Day he year. 


Take Denver, Lakewood & Golden R. R. 


EIGHTEENTH St. 
j 
{ 
| 
COMBINED 
CAPACITY 
OF MINES 
1,200 TONS 
round to Order 
and Fitted to the Eyes 
AMMUNITION, 
7 
) : 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“Qutdoor Life’s” 


PRIZE BUDGET 


CAMERAS, GUNS, RIFLES, HUNTING CLOTHES : 


===Free of Cost== 


To young men who will devote a few hours in getting subscriptions 
among their sportsmen and cyclist friends. 

Read the following list, take your pick and then go among your 
friends until you get the required number of subscriptions to obtain 
the prize: 

FIVE subscriptions at $1 each, one 8 oz. Canvas Hunting Coat; or 1 
Pair of Heavy Corduroy Leggins. 


TEN subscriptions at $1 each, Stevens Favorite Rifle, or a Davenport 
Rifle, or 1 Doz. Spring Canvas Folding Duck Decoys, or 1 Pair of 
Pure Gum Rubber Sporting Boots, or one 7x10,8 oz. Wall Tent. 

FIFTEEN subscriptions at $1 each,a Davenport Single Barrel Breech- 


loading, Ejector Shot Gun, listed at $10,or a No. 2 Bullet Camera, 
listed at $10, or a Stevens Diamond Pistol, listed at $7.50 


TWENTY subscriptions at $1 each, a Marlin Repeating Rifle, listed at 
$14, ora No. 4 Builseye Camera made by the Eastman Kodak Co., and 
listed at $12, or a Stevens Ideal Rifle 22-25-32, or 38-55. 

TWENTY-FIVE subscriptions at $1 each, a Marlin Repeating Rifle, 
listed at $18, or a Stevens Ideal Range Rifle, ‘2 Octagon Barrel, Swiss 
Butt Plate, ora Winchester Single Shot Rifle, listed at $15, any calibre. 


THIRTY subscriptions at $1 each, a Winchester Repeating Rifle, Model 
1804, 32-40, or 38-35, ora Marlin Repeater, Model 18%,calibres 40-65, 
40-82, 45-70, 45-90, or a Colt’s New Lightning Rifle, calibre 22. 


FORTY subscriptions at $1 each, a Marlin Smokeless, 30-30, or a Win- 
chester Smokeless, 30-30, or 30-40, 38-72, 40-72, black powder. 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co., 


406-407-408 BARCLAY BLOCK, 
DENVER, COLO. 
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Death to the Ducks! 


tHE GEO. TRITCH HARDWARE CO. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


Sporting Goods 
Department 


No. 1024 Seventeenth St., 


DENVER, COLO. 


Trico ano Truc. 


Guns, Fishing Tackle, Sporting Goods. ad 


NEW STORE ~NEW GOODS 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SPORTSMAN, 


We will carry the largest stock of Sporting Goods ever brought to the West. 


{ None better than our “Tried and True” Hand-Loaded Shells. 


Store Open February 15, 1898. Catalogue Ready March 1, 1898, 


Give Them a Trial. 


says (speaking of Alaska)—There és a feature tn this coun- 

ETROFF a} Which, though ~ insignificant on paper, is to the trabeler the 

terrible and poignant infliction he can be called upon to 

bear in a new land. mn refer to the clouds of bloodt mosquitoes, accompanied 

0 eee eee shape of a small poisonous b ch fly. fly, ander the stress of 

‘whose persecution the strongest man with the firmest Will must either age —— 
or succumb to low feber. i en is simply anable to portray the misery and 

annoyance accompanying their presence. 


OR. FOSS (132 Court St., BOSTON), after using one of our Tents in mosquito and midge infect- 
ed country says, “Your Tent is absolutely perfection, not a skid or midge could 
ivacy, and at daybreak, when they get in their most deadly work on man, we could lie 
a poco defy them.’ So much for mosgq uitoes, now as to 
By means of one of the now famous PRIMUS Stoves (weight 2 Ibs.) the temperature of the 
COLD inner or sleeping Tent a ee be kept comfortably warm in the very coldest weather. It gives 
off neither smoke nor smell, hence needs no chimney. 
OR. NANSEN used one with great satisfaction on his last Polar Expedition, and —_—_ very 
enthusiastically of it: “We took with us rather more than four gallons of petro- 
leum for the PRIMUS, and this quantity lasted us 120 days, enabling us to cook two hot per 
day and melt an abundance of water.” 


otherwise a misery, made comfortable. 
A 12x 10% Tent, with a x inner 
« —weighing about 25 !bs.—will 
heavier material (which ay. Fy 


Successors to T, W. HICKSON New 


MANUFACTURERS OF UP-TO-DATE TENTS AND TENTING EQUIPMENTS ‘ 


| 
With a Kiondike Tent and a Primus Stove, the two worst evils of the Klondike be defied. and . : 


BN STEARNS BIGYCLES 
The Yetloa Fellow. 
Be Stearns Ladies’ Chainless...... 125,00 
Combination Ta 125.060 The Cli S ial, 
E. Cc S & ha#@eaught the fastidious wheelmen, is acknowledged 
tearns | bya! to be bicycle of the very highest grade. 
Syracuse. N. Y. = | class by itself, The Price, ask your dealer.aliggt 
“7 Toronto, Ontario: | that, or we will quote you with order prick) te 
Raffalo, N.Y. ~ Gre not represented iv your city. 
UA San Francisco, All we ask is that you give the Clipper a 
Daniels & Fisher, Denier? Age 


}Compare it to wheel in the world at any 
| Spect carefully every part, every ounce of 
‘very ihch, are te take ; 
your verdid=, the wheel pot to buy at 


TIRES the \\ and New Mexico, and wif 
Bry in Stock fall Mae Tires on by the NEWTON RU 
RKS, comprising Rac ing, T Machine Tires. 


The Road Tiresare ‘unexcelled for and qualities. 


id 


The Road Racers are justly celebrated, tall ‘ofthe important road races 
Suchout the hayieg Deen won em these tires, notably the great Irving- 


The Track Tires are exception the fasteat tires made, and have their 


The Newton Tires are all of the aame quality and construction, the only differ] 


COLORADO CYCLE SUPPLY GO.,. 
Champa St, DENVER, COLO. 
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